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The photograph of the Nathan Hale 
Statue in New York City, which is pub- 
lished on the cover of The Independent 


this week, was taken by W. M. van der 
Weyde. 


T H E MskI oN E 


Patrick MacGill, the author of “The 
Great Push,” “The Red Horizon” and sev- 
eral other stories .and poems of the Great 
War, has written here an unusual descrip- 
tion of what it means to the men in the 
trenches when a mine goes up. The story 
was published originally in the New York 
Tribune. 


Tia a mine was to go up was com- 





mon talk among soldiers fighting on 

the Western front. They spoke of the 
mine when lying down in their barn billets, 
and hinted at the many tunnels piled with 
ammonal and awaiting the spark that would 
blow tunnels, earth, villages and trenches 
skyhigh when the hour came. The soldiers 
spoke secretly, one to another, when nobody 
outside their circle was nigh. 

This mine—“The Mine,” as they called 
it—was up near Ypres, and hundreds of 
men for hundreds of days had been busy 
at the making of it. Some day it would go 
up. When? Nobody could tell; but the sol- 
diers who had visited the Ypres salient 
wished that it would be their luck to be 
near at hand when the mine went up to 
the heavens. 

Two English soldiers—Spudhole Bubb, a 
cockney, and Bowdy Benners, a Devon 
man—knew of this mine, and often spoke 
about it when alone in the trenches or in 
their billets to rear of the firing line. But 
they never breathed of it when in a café, 
for, as Spudhole said: ‘The Boche has his 
ears glued to every wall in the world. He 
can tell us what we’re up to afore we know 
ourselves.” 

Spudhole showed a fatherly interest in 
the mine. When the Germans retreated to- 
ward St. Quentin last spring Spudhole was 
in great suspense lest they should retire 
from Ypres “’fore the bloomin ’ole mine 
went up.” About that time he went home 
on leave, and one day in a railway carriage 
a man who sat on the seat opposite him 
leaned over and asked: “They haven’t put 
up the mine at Ypres yet, have they?” 
Spudhole, with three gold stripes on his 
sleeve and a D. C. M. on his breast, looked 
at the man who spoke and said in a fierce 
voice: “You don’t arf give the show away. 
Who told you that cock-and-bull story 
about a mine?” 

The man smiled and hit his trousers leg 
with his walking stick. 

There was a sharp report, as if wood 
had struck wood. 

“Left my leg out there,” said the man. 

“Blimy!” Spudhole exclaimed, and the 
two became the best of friends before the 
journey ended. 

When Spudhole’s mine went up at last 
the cockney had the good luck to be there 
as witness of the event. All the night of 
June 6 he had been in the trenches side by 
side with his friend Bowdy Benners. And 
all night long they told stories to each 
other—stories of the many mines which 
they had seen go up during their long ex- 
perience of war. 

Both men were old soldiers and had seen 
war in many aspects, but despite this they 
watched for the blowing up of the mine 
with strained faces. The trench was crowd- 
ed with men waiting for the order to 
charge. Some were visibly excited, and near 
Spudhole a man was humming a music hall 
song, his shrapnel helmet pulled well down 
over his eyes and the hand which gripped 
his rifle whitening at the knuckles. An air 
of suspense hung over the whole front, and 
this air of suspense seemed to be intensified 
by the loud-voiced barking of the massed 
guns behind the English lines. 

It was a little past three in the morning 
when the mines (for there were several) 
went up to the dark heavens. Spudhole 
with his friend Bowdy went to the parapet 


and looked over. The land stood on end and 
the sky went afire. The world shook to its 
foundations. German trenches and their 
occupants went heavenward in the glare of 
hell. Men gaped helplessly at one another ; 
thought was deadened for the moment and 
understanding gone. The soldiers rocked to 
and fro on a swaying battle front, just as 
shipwrecked sailors are rocked on a raft 
in a stormy sea. The men in the trenches 
cowered under this stupefying splendor of 
war. 

Bowdy, splendid veteran of a hundred 
battles that he was, bent low under the 
parapet and let his cigaret drop into the 
muck. The rest of the men looked stupidly 
at one another and were silent. “Only one 
man seemed to keep his spirits up, and 
that was Spudhole, the self-appointed guar- 
dian of the Ypres mine. 

He kept his head over the parapet, his 
hand on his rifle, his eyes lit up with the 
light of an artist who looks on a completed 
work. Not being a tall boy and his face 
being covered with dirt and clay, he resem- 
bled the invulnerable dwarf of the combat. 
The flying clods of earth and fragments of 
wreckage fell about him, but he was not 
touched; he played a game of hide and seek 
with death. 

The sound of the explosion died down 
and Bowdy got to his feet. He fixed his 
eyes on Spudhole and noticed that the 
cockney was still smoking his cigaret. 

“A whole dozen of them must have gone 
up at the same time,” said Bowdy. 

“And the whole damned lot of them 
stepped off on the same foot,” said Spud- 
hole. 


THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department of 
Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 
their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving food. 











HIS is the time of year when every 
| garden is producing at top speed, pro- 
ducing, even in the case of the home 
garden, more than the owner can consume. 
The natural tendency to ship products to 
large markets for sale often results in en- 
tirely unnecessary transportation. This is 
a year when all misdirection of energy and 
effort must be carefully avoided, a year, 
too, when the strain on shipping facilities 
is particularly heavy. Therefore the De- 
partment of Agriculture is urging com- 
munities to consume as much of their local 
products as possible. Can and preserve your 
own surplus and buy, can and preserve your 
neighbor’s surplus, instead of letting him 
ship it away to be canned and then 
shipped back for you to buy next winter. 
“In some towns and cities,” says Mr. 
Brand, chief of the Bureau of Markets, ‘“‘it 
would be possible to establish small city 
markets, to which neighboring producers 
could bring their surpluses. This has al- 
ready been done with success in some 
places. In one little town in. New York 
State a newly-formed ‘market club’ built a 
covered market stand, to which producers 
brought in their perishable fruits and vege- 
tables by auto, by wagon and by hand from 
the surrounding country. Such a step as 
this puts new life and activity into the 
‘war-garden’ work, because it makes the 
growing of fresh vegetables and fruits 
profitable, at the same time reducing the 
strain on the transportation systems.” 

It is estimated by experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that if 
every citizen codperated fully in securing 
the use of local foods, these could be made 
to take the place on the tables of the na- 
tion of at least 120,000 tons of sugar, . 
1,000,000 tons of flour and 1,200,000 tons 
of meats. 
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The Real Food for Humans 


Eat whole wheat—tthe real food for humans—you | 
don’t have to live on corn in order that the Allies 
may have wheat. 

















There is plenty of wheat for Americans and Allies 
—pbut you must demand the whole wheat in all 
breadstuffs. | Eat whole wheat for breakfast—eat 
it for every meal—but be sure it is prepared in a 
digestible form. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


is 100 per cent. whole wheat prepared in a digest- 
ible form—something that cannot be said of ordi- 
nary whole wheat flour bread. 


Shredded wheat is whole wheat thoroughly steam- 
cooked, then drawn into fine, filmy shreds, then 
twice baked in coal ovens. Nothing is thrown 
away—every particle is retained, including the 
outer bran coat which is so useful in keeping the 
bowels healthy and active. 


» 1 woor three of these crisp, brown 
’. loaves of baked whole wheat with 
milk and sliced bananas, or other 
fruits, make a nourishing, strength- 
ening, satisfying meal at a cost of 

a few cents. 
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Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT—OR TAMMANY 


N spite of the war New York City is to have a munici- 

pal ‘election this fall. This is a matter of the most 

immediate concern to five million people and of more 

remote but still very real importance to the rest of 
the country. 

With only three months to election but one candidate for 
Mayor is seriously proposed. Jahn Purroy Mitchel’s claim 
to reélection as Mayor of New York is so transcendent that 
his opponents—the “dark forces” of New York who engage 
in its politics “for revenue only”—are put to their trumps 
to find even a plausible candidate to oppose him. 

There is just one issue involved in the New York munici- 
pal campaign this fall. It is Good Government versus Tam- 
many Hall. There were days when the words “good govera- 
ment”—scornfully curtailed to Goo Goo—connoted in New 
York impractical idealism and political faddism. It is time 
that they were revived and renovated; for there are no 
words that more accurately and precisely describe what the 
Mitchel administration. has given to New York for four 
years. Mayor Mitchel and his associates have proved that 
municipal government can be idealistic without being im- 
practical, progressive without being faddy, broad visioned 
without being visionary, high minded without being ineffi- 
cient, good without being flabby. What the Fusion admin- 
istration has given New York is the very antipodes of the 
thing that Tammany Hall always has given to the city 
when it could get the chance, and always will, if the people 
of New York are ever so pusillanimous as to give it the 
chance again—bad government. 





There is but one road to good government before the 
people of New York today. The other turning leads into the 
jaws of Tammany Hall. Tammany Hall means extravagance 
and wastefulness, favoritism, padded payrolls and grafting 
contracts, government collusion with vice and crime, fran- 
chise grabbing, police corruption and demoralization, in- 
efficiency, incompetency, dishonesty, the debauchery of pub- 
lic office for private gain. The motto of Tammany Hall was 
ineffaceably branded once for all upon its forehead when 
the puissant and cynical Croker declared in open court as 
leader of Tammany Hall “I am working for my own pocket 
all the time.” 

This is the choice before the voters of New York this fall: 
Tammany’s pocket or the security, the well being and the 
good name of the people of New York. 

The leaders of Tammany Hall are scurrying around in 
pitiful disorder searching for a “respectable” candidate with 
whom to oppose Mr. Mitchel. They will doubtless succeed 
ultimately in finding him. For it is one of the disheartening 
anomalies of political life that the most degraded political 
machine can usually discover some man of otherwise “re- 
spectable” character and reputation to become its standard 
bearer. 

But the voters of New York must not be deceived. 
However plausible the appearance of “respectability” that 
clothes the candidate that opposes Mr. Mitchel, Tammany 
is still Tammany, and any administration that Tammany 
elects will be a Tammany administration, with all of wick- 
edness and viciousness and bad government that that implies. 


WAR RESULTS THAT WILL STAY 


by-products of the war, which are piling up rapidly 

in the United States as they have piled up in Great 
Britain and in France, will last very long after peace re- 
turns. There are, however, numerous highly important ones 
that men of good judgment tell us will probably be perma- 
nent. It is worth while, therefore, to look at these now, 
and ask ourselves how we like them. If they are to endure, 
and if we don’t like them, we may as well begin changing 
our minds. 

It is highly probable that we shall never again return 
to the notion that an immensely prosperous nation of more 
than a hundred million heads can get on without a military 
establishment that would be adequate to a real emergency. 
We have at last worked out a plan for a national army. 
It is based on the idea that all able-bodied men are under 
ecual moral and patriotic obligation to serve their country 
in a military capacity if necessary. There is every reason 
to believe that we shall stick to this idea and build our 
Permanent military establishment upon it. Also, we shall 


Ne all of the governmental, industrial and other 


be well rid of the fallacious notion that military prepared- 
ness is militarism. There is no more identity of these two 
things than there is of the policeman and the thug if both 
happen to carry pistols. 

We are demonstrating that the government of a republic, 
awkward and uncertain as it necessarily is, may, neverthe- 
less, learn how to control industry, commerce, even agri- 
cultural operations, and other business enterprises for a 
general end, and with great gain in national efficiency. 
That this control need not be so rigorous in days of peace 
as in days of war it is not necessary to argue, but having 
worked out its possibilities by the crude trial and error 
method we shall not again permit either big or little busi- 
ness to run amuck, exploit the public, and often destroy 
itself on the plea that government is by its nature unfit 
and incompetent to interfere in business matters. The 
functions of government will henceforth be enormous, re- 
sponsible and dignified, and we may reasonably expect that 
the career of the national legislator and of the administra- 
tive officer will offer attractions to men of high character 











CARTOON COMMENT 


THREE SQUARE MEALS A DAY? | 
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The two sides of our food problem: at the left, Unjust Prices scurrying down at the threat of Government Control—“Strange they 
couldn’t do it until now!” says Ding in the New York “Tribune”; and at the right, the task of the producer—Winsor McCay of the 
New York “American” shows Uncle Sam saying “Well Done!” to the farmer, bringing in this year’s harvest. “The Open Door— 
but one to be watched,” is Cesare’s comment in the New York “Evening Post” on Uncle Sam’s storehouse of national resources 
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and great ability more nearly proportionate to the attrac- 
tions offered by big business and the opportunities of the 
corporation lawyer. 

The war is doing more than fifty years of discussion of 
the ideas of Mr. Eliot and Mr. Flexner would have done 
to change our educational ideas and practises. When the 
alumni of our universities and colleges were asked to sign 
cards stating what they could do in a practical way to 
serve their country in a time of peril, a majority of them, 
it is safe to say, experienced a sense of humiliation. For 
the first time in their lives they realized that their educa- 
tional equipment had not fitted them to do much of any- 
thing of emergency value. It is probable that the entire 
nation is today converted to the notion that every boy and 
girl should be taught to do something of emergency value 
and to do it thoroly well. We shall not make the mistake 
of assuming that this is the whole of education, but it is an 
essential part of the education that is maintained by 
taxation. 

With much confidence we may assume that the general 
moral attitude of the people will be more sincere, more 
temperate, more practical and more just by reason of our 
war experience. Slowly but unmistakably the American 
mind is arriving at a clear apprehension of the objects of 
the war, and at a conviction that these objects are essen- 
tially moral rather than merely political or merely eco- 
nomic. That fact alone may prove to be in days to come 
a full compensation for the sacrifice and the suffering that 
the war will have cost. Extravagant living and freak be- 
havior will not again have their former vogue. The peo- 
ple will learn that life can be enriched and made inter- 
esting in other ways which better comport with right 
feeling toward fellow-men and a sane way of bringing up 
children. We have had in this country a vast amount of 
personal and domestic tragedy directly attributable to fast 
living and neglect to train children and youth to habits of 
industry, prudence and considerateness. We shall not get 
rid of all of this unnecessary misery, but in all probability 
we shall greatly diminish it. Among the abiding results of 
the war we shall be able to count a net gain in wisdom and 
practical good sense. 





THE QUESTION OF INDEMNITY 


LUNGED as we are into the midst of a war that orig- 
P inated in issues with which, as the President said, 

America had no concern, it becomes our duty to in- 
form ourselves about them, for now we must have a voice 
in their settlement. Accordingly we have been taking up 
these questions in turn for the purpose of getting a clear 
understanding of what they involve and putting into con- 
crete terms what diplomats prefer to veil in generalities. 
The latest of these articles is that of July 14 on “The Ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine,” and now we turn to the question of 
indemnities, which has been brought to the front since 
the Russian Government and the Socialists of belligerent 
countries on both sides have declared for peace without 
punitive indemnities. 

President Wilson seems to take a similar position, for in 
his reply to Russia last June he said: “No indemnities must 
be insisted on except those that constitute payment for 
manifest wrongs done.” This could be stretched to include 
all the “wrongs done” to the world by the war for which 
we hold Germany primarily responsible, but apparently it 
intended to restrict the indemnities to actual and direct 
damages and to exclude compensation for military expendi- 
tures as well as pecuniary penalties for breaking the peace. 
This was the line drawn in the “Alabama” case when the 
United States claimed compensation not only for the de- 
struction of its shipping by the Confederate cruisers built 
in England but also for indirect losses such as diversion 
of commerce, enhanced insurance rates and consequent naval 
expenses. The arbitrators representing England, United 


States, Italy, Switzerland and Brazil decided unanimously 
that “the indirect claims did not constitute upon the prin- 
ciples of international law applicable to such cases a good 
foundation for an award or computation of damages be- 
tween nations.” 

In the case of the Boxer outrages the United States 
claimed compensation only for property destroyed and tried 
hard to get the other powers to agree to this, but Germany, 
backed by Great Britain, insisted upon exemplary damages. 
So Germany got $67,500,000 and an expiatory monument, 
while the United States, with greater damage, took only 
$22,625,000 and remitted half of that when it was found 
that the losses of the missionaries and other Americans in 
China had been overestimated. It was, then, in spite of the 
protests of our Government, that China was loaded with 
“the enormous debt of $333,000,000,” which it was not ex- 
pected that she would ever be able to repay. 

The term “indemnity” covers, as we see when we come 
to analyze it, a number of claims which might be arranged 
according to priority as follows: 

INDEMNITIES IN PRORABLE ORDER OF PREFERENCE 

1. Claims for actual destruction of buildings, bridges, roads, 
crops, granaries, mines, machinery, trees, etc., in the war zone, 
or interior towns bombed by airships. 

2. Restitution of merchantile shipping destroyed, “ton for ton.” 

3. Repayment of all fines, contributions and assessments levied 
upon the inhabitants of occupied territory. ° 

4. Compensation for all food and other supplies confiscated, 
for forced labor, for quartering of troops, ete. 

5. Compensation for all civilian lives lost thru sinking of ves- 
sels, bombardment of towns and aerial raids. 


6. Payment of the military and naval expenses of the vic- 
torious enemy. 


7. Compensation for lives of soldiers and sailors. 

8. Purely punitive fines, designed to impress the defeated party 
with the heinousness of his offense and to render him helpless 
for a term of years. 

Whether this be the proper order or not we may assume 
that, however the war may turn out, the final indemnity 
will be fixed somewhere between the first and the last of 
these items. It is unthinkable that innocent people in the 
devastated war zone should receive no compensation for 
their injuries, and it is equally unthinkable that the de- 
feated party could pay the whole bill for the direct and 
indirect losses of the whole world. It is, then, with the first 
items of the list that we are primarily interested. The 
Fortnightly Review for June contains a careful estimate 
of “The World’s War-Bill” and reaches the following con- 
clusion: 

COST OF THE WAR FOR THREE YEARS 





I on itckwsasanthaceueseeaeach $2,500,000,000 
Bey GEE MOE GOD ocicccccccccecvesices 90,000,000,000 
I I 5 sien 656s 5506000 0ase0news 2,500,000,000 
ee WEE BD so nnicusecdsnsensaeones 25,600.000,000 
Dislocation of trade .........cccccees Sacsewes 750,000,000 

$121,350,000,000 


This agrees closely with German and French estimates. 
It does not include the Japanese expenditures or the Ameri- 
can, which are already approaching the ten billion mark. 
The number of soldiers killed or permanently crippled is 
put at 6,500,000 and their future earning capacity is esti- 
mated at the low figure of five dollars a week for fifteen 
years, or an average potential value to society of about 
$3900. 

Another calculation of the value of the public and private 
property destroyed in the war was made for the Fourth 
National Foreign Trade Council at its Pittsburgh meeting 
last January and gave the following figures: 

DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 





ih SS o.od'susee6so0ss0seeeanenewnenemeaee $2,055,000,000 
OG TE ceicdacinacavani orerabesavaesennann 1,680.000,000 
PTT Teer CTT 2,250,000,000 

$5,985,000,000 


The American estimate of material damage is more than 
twice as large as the British but the agreement is as close 
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as could be expected without official investigation. The in- 
teresting thing about it is that it is relatively so small, only 
two or five per cent of the total cost of the war. Since the 
belligerent nations are now spending more than $100,000,000 
a day on their military operations, not counting their com- 
mercial losses, this means that the extension of the war 
for a month or two would more than cover the material 
losses. Either side could better afford to make peace now 
and pay for all the damage its property has suffered rather 
than to continue the war even tho by continuing two or 
three months longer it were certain of a victory so com- 
plete as to secure a full indemnity for material losses. .To 
carry the war thru another year will cost more than $36,- 
500,000,000 and many times that in destruction of life and 
property. The question of indemnities has sunk into insig- 
nificance in view of the enormous cost of the war. It cannot 
matter much now which side pays the bills, for there will 
be very little difference between victor and vanquished in 
losses of men and money. The United States has already 
spent more money on the war than would suffice to rebuild 
every ruined city, restore every demolished villa and cot- 
tage, restock every farm and reopen every factory in Bel- 
gium, France, Serbia, Rumania, Galicia and Poland. 

There are four ways in which the indemnity question 
may be settled: 

1. Let each side stand its own losses, the richer countries 
recompensing their poorer allies. This solution of course 
ignores the justice in the claims for damages. 

2. Let each nation pay for the damage its armies and 
navies have caused. This would have the advantage of put- 
ting a penalty on “frightfulness” and of recompensing the 
invaded countries. 

8. The Russian Socialists, regarding the war as a world 
calamity in which all are sufferers, propose pooling all 
claims for damages and apportioning the bill among all 
the belligerents according to their national wealth, their 
population or the size of their armies. 

4. Making the defeated party pay the whole bill. This 
assumes that the defeated party is the guilty party, and 
further that the defeated party is sufficiently crushed to 
submit to such a penalty yet not sufficiently crushed to be 
bankrupt. If, as we believe, Germany is the guilty party 
and if, as we hope, Germany will be the defeated party, 
there is little prospect of carrying out this plan, for it 
seems likely that Germany will hold out until financially 
ruined. If the Allies persist in their present demands of 
taking away from Germany eighty-five per cent of the 
territory of the German empire her ability to pay a big 
damage bill will be materially reduced, tho of course she 
could in any case afford to pay for the destruction caused 
by her armies and submarines. From a financial point of 
view—and that is all we are here considering—it is merely 
a question whether it will cost more to collect the bill for 
damages than it is worth. 


THE RUSSIAN VIRTUE - 
Be nation has some characteristic merit which is 





worthy our study and admiration and far more worth 

dwelling on than the corresponding national vices, 
since it is our business to see that none of our world com- 
petitors, whether friendly or unfriendly, can outdo the 
United States by the possession of any secret moral patent. 
The Russian specialty is candor. The terrible disasters 
which are now confronting the young republic are half re- 
deemed by the frankness with which they are acknowledged. 
It has been customary: for the student of the war to piece 
out the truth from the dispatches by striking an average 
between the reports of the contending belligerents. But we 
have noticed that the official Russian reports for the last 
few weeks have constantly admitted “heavy losses” when 
speaking of Russian advances and promptly chronicled 
every Russian retreat..Often the Russian reports acknowl- 


edged the abandonment of a position before the Austrians 
or Germans announced its capture. That this is a genuine 
expression of national character and not the temporary 
policy of the War Office is proved by the fact that Russian 
literature has always been noted for the same frankness, 
the same admission of terrible or discreditable evils in Rus- 
sian life. In all ages the Russian patriot has been the ex- 
poser and denouncer, not the flattering courtier or false 
prophet of smooth things. 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


Te man who openly says “I don’t believe in patriot- 





ism and I don’t admit any allegiance to the United 

States” is,usually harmless. But look out for the 
man who says “Yes, I’m loyal to America and all that sort 
of thing. But—” 





OUR HEADLESS CONGRESS 


O American institution stands so badly in need of 
N organization and leadership as Congress. At each 

session Congress goes to work without a plan or a 
program and is soon swamped by a flood of local bills and 
small appropriations and would never accomplish anything 
of bigger scope but for the constant intervention of the 
President at every stage of legislation. Not only must the 
President at the opening of each new session map out a 
legislative program, exactly as if he were a schoolmaster 
assigning the next day’s lesson to his class, but he must 
shove the work forward whenever it gets “stuck” on its way 
to enactment. Almost every important piece of legislation in 
recent years, with the possible exception of the recent Im- 
migration Bill, owes its existence wholly to the initiative of 
the Administration and can thank Congress for nothing but 
ratification. Often, in fact, Congress cannot even perform 
the poor duty of a rubber stamp, but confines itself to ob- 
struction and denunciation of the “usurpations of the ex- 
ecutive,” as if the hard working man in the White House, 
whose only interest is to get necessary work accomplished, 
were a sort of Mexican dictator. 

We think that the reason for this absence of initiative in 
Congress is due less to the weakness of the individual con- 
gressman (tho there are not more than a score of men in 
Congress whom any one but themselves would dream of 
considering for President) than to the imperfect organiza- 
tion of the House and Senate. There is no man and no com- 
mittee in Congress to furnish the leadership indispensable 
to every legislative body. The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Republican and Democratic floor lead- 
ers are almost invariably men who combine exceptional skill 
in parliamentary sparring with an absence of constructive 
statesmanship that no one could believe without the evi- 
dence of The Congressional Record. The chairmanship of 
important committees is determined by seniority or favor 
rather than by the personal merit or the political views of 
the individual selected. In the Senate all leadership is 
frowned upon as contrary to the unwritten code of “Sena- 
torial courtesy,” to which, until a few months ago, was 
added the right of unlimited debate. 

Under these circumstances the President inevitably be- 
comes the Chief of State, the Prime Minister and the party 
leader of the majority: combining three important offices in 
one and furnishing the element of leadership which other- 
wise would be wholly lacking. An exactly parallel tendency 
may be seen in most of our states and municipalities. Every- 
where citizens look to strong Governors to save their states 
from the rapacity or folly of the legislators, and the Mayor 
tends to become so important as completely to eclipse the 
Board of Aldermen. Leadership there must be, and if a 
legislative body cannot furnish it then its power and pres- 
tige must pass to the executive. Congress recognizes this 
condition and complains of it. But what will it do? 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















— Premier Kerensky, fol- 
Reatiees . lowing the usual cus- 
justments tom of parliamentary 
governments in continental Europe, 


provoked a cabinet crisis by his resig- 
nation on August 3 in order to obtain 
a free hand to reconstruct the minis- 
try. Foreign Minister Terestchenko and 
Minister of Agriculture Tchernoff had 
their resignations accepted, but the 
other members of the ministry with- 
drew their resignations. M. Terest- 
chenko was one of the few non-Socialist 
members of the ministry; M. Tchernoff 
is a radical Socialist who was accused 
of pro-German tendencies, altho he vig- 
orously denied the charge. The provi- 
sional government summoned a con- 
ference of party leaders in the Duma 
and of the Councils of Workmen’s, Sol- 
diers’ and Peasants’ Delegates to con- 
sider the state of the nation, and on 
August 5 Premier Kerensky received a 
vote of confidence not only from all the 
five parties represented, but from the 
executives of the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ and Peasants’ counc‘ls, the Maxi- 
malists alone dissenting. Vice-Premier 
Nekrasoff declared the government 
must be strengthened, because a coun- 
ter-revolution exists already and was 
steadily growing. 

The Premier, who returns to the 
government stronger than ever, and is 
hailed as the only possible deliverer of 
Russia, has issued a manifesto in 
which he promises to form a strong 
revolutionary Cabinet. He is now vir- 
tually dictator of all the Russias. 

The crisis in Finland has been tem- 
porarily postponed. The Finnish Senate 
agreed to adjourn the Landtag and ar- 
range for a general election in October. 
The Senate and Landtag in joint ses- 
sion resolved that the future constitu- 
tion of Finland could only be deter- 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 830—Rumanians make fresh gains, 
Heavy artillery duel in Belgium. 
Twenty-one British ships sunk dur- 
ing past week. 

July 31—British drive in Belgium 
begun. Russian retreat continues. 
August 1—Germans make counter-at- 
tacks in Belgium. Kaiser disavows 

war for conquest. 

August 2—Kaiser summons war coun- 
cil. General Korniloff assumes com- 
mand of Russian armies. 

August 8—Shake up in Russian cabi- 
net. Austrians occupy Czernowitz. 
August 4—Premier Lloyd George pro- 
claims faith in Allied victory. Root 
mission brings encouraging reports 

from Russia. 

August 5—Canadians advance 


on 
Lens. Kerensky returns to office. 




















mined by a joint agreement of repre- 
sentatives of both democracies. In many 
other parts of Russia anarchy and dis- 
order continue. 


The outstanding fact of 
TheWar the military situation in 
in the East astern Europe is that the 
Russian army is still in full retreat be- 
fore the advancing German and Austro- 
Hungarian forces. But the retreat is no 
longer a mere rout; according to the 
dispatches from both sides the Russian 
army appears to have recovered a little 
of its discipline and morale. On several 
occasions the Russians turned on their 
pursuers and fought them stubbornly, 
even compelling them to give ground 
for the time being. It is a part of Rus- 
sian military tradition, of which Napo- 
leon’s campaign is the classic example, 
to retreat in such a manner as to in- 
flict the utmost possible damage upon 
the enemy and then turn upon him 
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when he has advanced too rashly or too 
far. But to retreat in this fashion, giv- 
ing up territory to the enemy while 
still holding intact the army organiza- 
tion, is a great test of the loyalty of 
an army and is impossible if the sol- 
diers are disaffected and ready to de- 
sert. The military problem of Russia is 
therefore but one aspect of the political 
problem. 

The climax of Austro-Hungarian vic- 
tory thus far in the war against Rus- 
sia is the reconquest of Bukowina, the 
province to the east of Galicia, and the 
occupation of Czernowitz, its chief city. 
This place, a city of some seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants, has changed hands 
ten times during the war. Its occupa- 
tion means the practical evacuation of 
all Austrian territory by the Russians. 
General Brusiloff has resigned his com- 
mand of the Russian army in Galicia 
because he despaired of being able to 
restore military discipline. His place 
has been taken by General Korniloff, 
who is considered the most dashing and 
brilliant commander in the army. The 
combined Russian and Rumanian forces 
continue to win small local victories in 
Rumania. 


A very good illustra- 
Germany Seeks tion of the predica- 

SwissLoan ment of the small 
neutral nations which find themselves 
dependent upon the trade and the good 
will of their warring neighbors is that 
of Switzerland. President Schulthess 
has just announced that Germany will 
shut off the Swiss coal supply unless 
Switzerland advances a loan to Ger- 
many. Switzerland is a country of 
growing manufactures, but it has little 
coal to support its industries, except 
the “white coal” or power from the 
waterfalls. Of Switzerland’s neighbors 
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Ding in New York Tribune 
TOO MUCH ROPE 


8tinson in Dayton News 


THAT WAY, MAN! 
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UP FROM SLAVERY! 


BUT HOW? 


Thousands of negroes in New York paraded ‘up Fifth Avenue last week to present their protest 

against the East St. Louis riots and similar recent occurrences and to ask for equal labor rights 

with white men. The migration of colored workingmen to the North in the last two years is 

requiring a readjustment of economic conditions in the big cities; agitators now find the cry of 
“nigger-scab” too sure a way of starting trouble 


Germany is richest in coal. Great 
Britain and the United States can 
hardly spare the tonnage to keep all 
the neutrals as well as the Allies sup- 
plied with their coal, and in any case 
the price of coal carried for such a 
distance would be much higher than 
that of the German. The two govern- 
ments are reported to have reached an 
agreement whereby Switzerland ad- 
vances Germany $8,000,000 a month for 
nine months at five per cent interest 
and Germany permits the export to 
Switzerland of 200,000 tons a month. 

Similar arrangements are being 
made between the Entente Allies and 
the neutrals of northern Europe. Nor- 
way has presented a request to the 
Allied governments to permit the im- 
portation of all the foodstuffs, princi- 
pally sugar, fats and grain, needed by 
the Norwegian people, and permission 
to sell fish to Germany without being 
punished by an embargo on imports 
from the Allies. In return, Norway is 
willing to promise not to permit the 
reéxportation of imported foodstuffs to 
Germany and to allow the Entente na- 
tions the use of a certain number of 
Norwegian ships for their trade. 

The government of the Netherlands 
has offered a part of the large Dutch 
merchant marine if the United States 
and the other Entente Allies would as- 
sure the nation that sufficient food- 
stuffs would be permitted to enter the 
Netherlands for the needs of the peo- 
ple and their live stock. Sweden has 
placed a ban on the exportation of ma- 
chinery, certain manufactured goods, 
provisions, and base metals other than 
iron (principally copper, nickel, lead 
and brass). These restrictions will 
chiefly affect Germany as there is at 
present a large export trade on the 
Baltic from Sweden to Germany in 
these commodities. 


se Former American Am- 
Kaiser's Letter bassador James W. 

Published Gerard has made pub- 
lic, with President Wilson’s permission, 
a personal letter written to the Presi- 
dent by Kaiser Wilhelm. The date of 
the letter is August 10, 1914, about a 
week after England’s entrance into the 
Great War. In it the Kaiser alleged 
that late in July King George V had 


given personal assurances that Eng- 
land would remain neutral in a war 
involving Germany, France, Austria 
and Russia. On the following day, July 
30, Foreign Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey warned the German ambassador 
that if Germany entered the war be- 
tween Austria and Russia England 
“would take quick decisions and grave 
measures.” This would seem to indicate 
one of three things: that Great Britain 
had not yet made up its mind whether 
to enter the war or not until after the 
invasion of Belgium, that the British 
Government was deceiving Germany as 
to its intentions, or that King George 
was carrying on diplomatic negotia- 
tions independently of his Foreign 
Secretary and contrary to his policy. 
The Kaiser also asserted that if Eng- 
land would guarantee French neutral- 
ity Germany would remain on the de- 
fensive against France. But this offer 
came too late as England had already 
made a casus belli out of the violation 
of Belgian neutrality. The Kaiser said 
further that Belgian neutrality “had to 
be violated by Germany on strategic 
grounds, news having been received 
that France was already preparing to 
enter Belgium.” He laid the blame for 
the war on Russia for mobilizing while 
England, Germany and Austria were 
about to reach an agreement on the 
Serbian situation. 


Rear Admiral 
Capps, Man- 
ager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation which is 
now building a merchant marine for 
the nation, has requisitioned “all 
power-driven cargo carrying and pas- 
senger vessels above 2500 tons capacity 
under construction.” These ships will 
be hurried to completion as rapidly as 
possible by double and triple shifts of 
workmen in order to clear the yards 
for the building of the new designs 
approved by the Government. The 
records of the Shipping Board place 
the number now being built at some 
700 vessels of 2,000,000 aggregate ton- 
nage. Much of this construction is for 
the Norwegians and the British. The 
British Government is willing to re- 
linquish to this Government all the 
construction orders placed with Ameri- 


United States Acquires 
Private Shipping 


can shipbuilders. As for the American 
ships requisitioned, they will be op- 
erated for the nation by the Shipping 
Board. Contracts for ships not yet 
under construction have also been 
taken over by the Government which 
is free to cancel them or carry them 
out as may seem best. Private owners 
will be compensated by the Govern- 
ment for all losses due to requisitions. 
It is not known whether the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation will supplement the 
work of the private shipyards by estab- 
lishing new Government yards or not. 


: The war tax bill is 
ane ——o at last before the 

P Senate, emerging 
from committee in a wholly altered 
state from that in which it left the 
House of Representatives in May. The 
long delay in the Senate committee 
was due to the fact that the Senate 
wished to pass the food administration 
bill before considering any other legis- 
lation. The violent opposition of Sena- 
tor Reed and some of his associates to 
the idea of a “food dictatorship” and 
the long dispute over prohibition meant 
delay to the whole legislative program 
of the administration. It may take an- 
other month for the Senate to pass the 
bill and reach an agreement with the 
House of Representatives on its pro- 
visions. The situation is complicated 
by the recent announcement of Secre- 
tary McAdoo of the Treasury that the 
United States would require during the 
first year of its participation in the 
Great War an additional appropriation 
of about $5,000,000,000 in addition to 
the sums already voted. Most of this 
will, of course, be met by new bond 
issues, but there will undoubtedly be 
a stubborn attempt made in the Sen- 
ate to cover as much as possible of 
the sum by taxation. 

As it now stands the war tax bill 
will provide for raising $2,006,970,000. 
Individual and corporate income taxes 
will account for $777,000,000 and the 
excess profits tax on industries profit- 
ing from the war for $562,000,000 
more. These are the major items of 
revenue, but there are also important 
increases in taxation on alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, sugar, coffee, tea and 
cocoa. Postal rates are increased, but 
a new provision stipulates that letters 
may be sent free of charge to soldiers 
and sailors assigned to duty in a for- 
eign country during the present war. 

Chairman Kitchin of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives announces that the House 
cannot be expected to agree to many 
of the Senate amendments. He insisted 
that placing the excess profits tax on 
a basis of increase over the period 
immediately before the war would 
favor many wealthy corporations 
which enjoyed great prosperity during 
the years 1911 to 1913 inclusive, the 
years chosen as the basis for estimat- 
ing profits. He prefers to consider as 
excess profits all those over a fixed 
percentage. Mr. Kitchin also objected 
to the elimination of numerous minor 
taxes on luxuries which were a feature 
of the House bill. 
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P ° The food control 
President Wins bill has secured 


Food Control Victory the approval of 


both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, but so many amendments 
were accepted by the Senate that the 
bill must be repassed after the new 
amendments have been considered in 
conference. The conference has agreed 
to strike out the provisions of the bill 
most objectionable to President Wilson. 
One of these is the Senate amendment 
providing for a board of three mem- 
bers to administer the act in place of 
a single food administrator, an amend- 
ment adopted to save the country from 
the much dreaded “one man power.” 
Finally, after much pressure from the 
Administration, the Senate representa- 
tives in the conference agreed to drop 
this provision. This decision, if con- 
firmed by the vote of the Senate, will 
enable the President to give Mr. Hoover 
a free hand in conserving the food sup- 
ply of the nation for us and our allies. 
Another Senate amendment which has 
been eliminated from the bill is that 
creating a congressional war expendi- 
tures committee to oversee the disposi- 
tion of the immense appropriations 
voted by Congress for the prosecution 
of the war. This does not necessarily 
mean that no such committee will be 
established but that it cannot come into 
existence as a rider on the food control 
bill. The President has so strongly op- 
posed the creation of the war expendi- 
tures committee that Congress feared 
that the food control bill might fail to 
receive his signature if it contained 
such a provision. The Senate amend- 
ment fixing a minimum price for wheat 
has been approved in conference. There 
will apparently be a compromise on pro- 
hibition, making the manufacture of 
distilled liquors unlawful but not affect- 
ing light wines and beers. 


. Exasperating as 
Hoover Compliments 5. ust have 


American Housewives been to have 


Congress so slow to pass the food admin- 
istration bill and give real power to the 
Federal Government, Mr. Hoover has 
been able to find a silver lining to the 
cloud of disappointment in the fact that 
his advice on food conservation has made 
an effective appeal to the people of the 
nation. “Germany accomplished less in 
this direction in twelve months,” said 
he, “than our people have in four. The 
only need of legislation and authority 
is to curb those who would profit by this 
voluntary movement.” More than two 
million women have enrolled as volun- 
teers in the food administration service 
and are practising economy with the 
aid of advices from Washington. Mii- 
lions of new vegetable gardens have 
been planted this spring and summer. 
Mr. Hoover estimates that there will be 
an increased production of cereals this 
year amounting to 850,000,000 bushels. 
American canners this year will put up 
some 1,700,000,000 cans of fruit and 
vegetables; sufficient to supply the 
needs of this country and the Allies. 
Returns from a number of large cities 
show a reduction of garbage of nearly 
a third from June 1916 to June of this 
ycar, a sure indication of more carefu' 


housekeeping. Mr. Hoover spoke also 
of the volunteer organizations which 
have sprung up in every part of the 
country in the absence of positive legis- 
lation for better distribution and con- 
servation of food. This, he said, was 
the proof that our democracy is as ca- 
pable of mobilizing its great resources 
as any autocracy could be. 


On the first of 

ate resolved to 
submit to the states of the Union a 
constitutional amendment for nation- 
wide prohibition. The vote of 65 to 20 
was eight more than the necessary two- 
thirds, and if the House of Repre- 
sentatives will also accord a two-thirds 
vote in favor of the amendment it will 
soon start on its travels from one legis- 
lature to the next until three-fourths 
of the states have signified their ap- 
proval. The proposed amendment, in- 
troduced by resolution of Senator Shep- 
pard of Texas, prohibits the “manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all terri- 
tories subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, for beverage purposes.” Twelve 
Democrats, Senators Broussard, Cul- 
berson, Gerry, Hardwick, Hitchcock, 
Husting, James, Lewis, Phelan, Pom- 
erene, Reed and Underwood, and eight 
Republicans, Senators Brandegee, Cal- 
der, France, Lodge, Penrose, Wads- 
worth, Warren and Weeks, voted in the 
negative. A score of states gave both 
votes in favor of the resolution and 
only two, New York and Massachusetts, 
gave both votes against it. 

Section two of the resolution passed 
by the Senate fixes a time limit of six 
years for the ratification of the amend- 
ment by the several states. This clause 
was inserted into the resolution by a 
vote of 56 to 23 on the suggestion of 
Senator Harding of Ohio in order to 
meet the objection raised by many con- 


servatives who felt it unjust to permit 
ratification without time limit, as this 
would not show whether three-fourths 
of the states were at the same time in 
favor of prohibition but only that they 
had once been in favor of it. But the 
compromise on the method of amend- 
ment, however reasonable in itself, may 
be regarded by the courts as a depar- 
ture from the terms of the constitution. 
Senator Borah raised this objection, but 
a majority of the Senate was willing to 
take the risk of unconstitutionality. 


‘ One of the problems which 
pig ad have been created by our en- 

trance into the Great War 
is that of the alien who is citizen or 
subject of one of the Allied nations but 
who is resident in the United States. 
Such men cannot be forced to serve in 
the armies of their native countries be- 
cause on American soil they are not 
subject to the legal procedure of any 
nation but this, and at present they are 
exempt from the selective draft in this 
country because they are not American 
citizens. To meet this condition Senator 
McCumber introduced a resolution re- 
questing the President to seek from the 
foreign offices of the Entente Allies per- 
mission to make the selective draft law 
apply to their nationals in the United 
States. This resolution the Senate 
passed without debate. Senator Cham- 
berlain has introduced a more drastic 
resolution which would make the resi- 
dent alien immediately subject to con- 
scription unless the government to 
which he is subject has a treaty with 
the United States providing for ex- 
emption from military service. By the 
Chamberlain measure the alternative to 
military service is deportation within 
ninety days. The Administration sup- 
ports the McCumber resolution in pref- 
erence to that of Senator Chamberlain 
on the ground that it would be expedient 
to take the matter up with the Allies 
thru diplomatic channels. It is not be- 
lieved that any of the governments 
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THE AMERICAN CAMP IN FRANCE 


German prisoners (not particularly eager to be photographed) are shown here helping the Sammies 
build their camp somewhere behind the Allied lines 
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concerned would make objection. The 
French Chamber of Deputies has ap- 
proved similar legislation permitting 
aliens resident in France to enter other 
branches of the French Army besides 
the famous “foreign legion” and com- 
pelling resident subjects of other Al- 
lied nations, liable to military duty in 
their own countries, to enter the 
French service. Americans resident in 
Great Britain are not as yet required 
to perform military duty by the British 
Government. 


Impeachment charges 
by — have been filed against 

Governor James E. 
Ferguson of Texas for alleged misap- 
propriation of public funds. Speaker 
Fuller of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives submitted the charges and 
issued a call for a special session of the 
legislature to consider them. The legis- 
lature had been summoned in the first 
place for the purpose of repassing the 
appropriation bill for the support and 
maintenance of the University of Texas 
which Governor Ferguson had vetoed a 
few weeks earlier. One of the counts of 
the indictment is that the Governor 
sought to defeat the constitutional re- 
quirement for the state support of a 
university and only resubmitted the ap- 
propriation bill which made the exist- 
ence of the university possible after im- 
peachment proceedings had been insti- 
tuted. Other charges are that he failed 
to pay money into the state treasury as 
required by law but kept it in his own 
possession and spent it at his pleasure, 
that he placed public funds in his own 
bank without interest, and that he 
sought to bribe and coerce mendbers of 
the state Board of Regents and the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in order to influence their political 
actions. Governor Ferguson denied all 
of the charges brought against him and 
pointed out that many of the acts for 
which he was criticized had been done 
as a matter of course by previous ex- 
ecutives whose conduct was never ques- 
tioned. 


Frank Little, an organ- 
izer and agitator associ- 
ated with the Industrial 
Workers of the World, was lynched on 
August 1 at Butte, Montana. Mr. Little 
had come to Montana for the purpose 
of organizing a strike in the metal 
mines of the state. In Arizona he had 
taken a leading part in the strikes in 
the copper mine districts where the 
I. W. W. terrorized the community 
until, as in Montana, the mob rose 
against the trouble makers. In Butte 
he distinguished himself by denouncing 
the army and the Federal Government, 
declaring, it is charged, that “if the 
mines are taken under Federal control 
we will make it so hot for the Govern- 
ment that it will not be able to send 
any troops to France.” The authorities 
were considering prosecuting him for 
treasonable utterances, but the mob 
struck first. Seven men went at night 
to Little’s lodgings and carried him in 
an automobile to a railroad trestle on 
which they hanged him. Pinned to his 
clothes was a warning for others to 


Lynching 
in Montana 

















ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 


Between battles with the Austrians the Italian 

army in the Alps has found time to act for the 

movies. This spectacular photograph of a per- 

pendicular advance is taken from “The War- 

rior,” a remarkable film made by the producers 

of “Cabiria” and endorsed by the Italian 
Government 


take notice of his fate. Signed to this 
note were the figures 3-7-77, the old 
sign of the Montana Vigilantes, irregu- 
lar tribunals who made and executed 
the law in pioneer days before the 
establishment of regular law courts. 
The city officials, considering the lynch- 
ing a disgrace to the name of Butte, 
promised the arrest and conviction for 
murder of the lynchers as soon as they 
could be detected. A thousand dollar 
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A UNANIMOUS VOTE FROM THE IRISH 
The convention of ninety-five Irish delegates, 
meeting in Dublin to draw up a program of 
Home Rule to please all parties, agreed in one 
—perhaps in only one—respect, their choice of 
a chairman, Sir Horace Plunkett, founder of 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 


reward was voted for the arrest and 
conviction of any of the mob, and the 
I. W. W., which had just been defying 
the Montana authorities, promised 
funds to aid them in bringing the 
lynchers to justice. 

In many other parts of the country 
there have recently been conflicts be- 
tween the sowers of sedition and infu- 
riated mobs of loyalists. In the Michi- 
gan iron district several I. W. W. lead- 
ers were arrested for fomenting dis- 
order, and the Arizona copper mining 
industry is still demoralized by their 
activity. In fact, a quarter of the cop- 
per production of the United States 
has been stopped by strikes. Sporadic 
cases of crop burning have been re- 
ported in California. In Davenport and 
Lowden, Iowa, a number of anti-war 
agitators have been arrested and held 
for investigation and partly to secure 
their safety from the anger of loyal 
but hot headed Iowans who have in 
several instances shown a tendency to 
forcible resentment against the propa- 
gandists. 


Moorehaven, Florida, 
has the distinction of 
being the first town in 
the old South to have a woman mayor. 
Such elections are not uncommon in the 
woman suffrage states of the West, but 
in the non-suffrage states are rare 
enough for each incident to be some- 
thing of a landmark of the march of 
public opinion. Mayor Marion N. Hor- 
witz at first refused to think of public 
office, but was persuaded to accept by 
a petition of a majority of the town’s 
voters; a clear case of the office seek- 
ing the man, or, in this instance, the 
woman. Her program, as announced to 
the new town council, includes a non- 
partizan administration, a referendum 
on municipal legislation, and various 
improvements in public sanitation, 
schools, policing and local finance. 


A Lady Mayor 
in Florida 


During the week ending 

The War — July 30 the British lost 
on the Water twenty-one merchant 
vessels, eighteen of them being of more 
than 1600 tons each. The report is an 
encouraging one as it shows a tendency 
toward a decrease in losses. During the 
same period the French lost three mer- 
chant vessels and the Italians four. The 
comparatively small toll of destruction 
credited to the submarine during the 


past four weeks does not, however, 


seem attributable to any decrease in 
the number of submarines. American 
estimates place the total number of 
German U-boats now active in the 
blockaded area at not more than two 
hundred. But this number seems to be 
increasing, for it is doubtful if more 
than one submarine is put out of action 
for each week and Germany is known 
to be able to launch new ones at three 
or four times that rate. The destroyer, 
a type of ship originally designed for’ 
use against torpedo boats, is doing most 
of the work of destruction in the anti- 
submarine campaign and the Navy De- 
partment will probably use a consid- 
erable part of the appropriations at 
hand to build warships of this type. 
Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of Block- 
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ade, places the present shipping of 
British registry at more than 15,000,000 
tons, including prizes captured from 
the enemy and new ships built since the 
opening of the Great War. In 1914 the 
ocean going merchant craft of the Brit- 
ish Empire had an aggregate tonnage 
of seventeen or eighteen millions. This 
does not appear, at a superficial glance, 
to be a very serious blow to British 
trade, but Lord Cecil pointed out that 
some 6,500,000 tons have been diverted 
from their normal trade routes to the 
use of the army and navy, the British 
colonies and the other Entente Allies, 
not including a further million tons 
taken from the export trade. Imports 
into Great Britain have decreased dur- 
ing the war from 58,000,000 tons yearly 
to less than 43,000,000. The British ex- 
port trade has fallen off about one 
quarter and would show a much greater 
reduction if the shipment of war sup- 
plies to the other Entente Allies were 
excluded from the total as not a part 
of normal trade. Many distant trade 
routes, once followed with profit by 
British vessels, have been abandoned to 
neutral shipping lines. Premier Lloyd 
George announces a building program 
for next year of four million tons or 
double the average rate of British ship 
construction. 

Among the losses of the week was an 
American schooner, the “John Hays 
-Hammond,” sunk by the gunfire of a 
German submarine. An old British 
cruiser, the “Ariadne,” of 11,000 tons, 
was torpedoed and sunk with a loss of 
thirty-eight members of the crew. 


The greatest battle of 
the war, unless some 
future conflict wrests 
away the title, is now being waged in 
Belgium. The preparations for the drive 
were of unexampled thoroness, and its 
early stages caused comparatively small 
loss to the attacking forces. The Brit- 
ish artillery kept up a bombardment of 
the opposing trenches so heavy and con- 


The Big Blow 
in Belgium 


tinuous that it literally swept away the 
German defenses. Even in London, over 
a hundred miles away, people insisted 
that they could hear the thunder of the 
guns. With such a degree cf artillery 
preparation it was impossible for the 
Allies to keep their intentions a secret 
from the Germans, and the only sur- 
prize possible was the uncertainty as to 
just what day the attack would be de- 
livered. On the morning of the last 
day of July the long expected attack 
came at last. 

British and French troops codperated 
in the drive, as a considerable portion 
of the French army had been moved to 
Flanders north of the British positions. 
This change in the distribution of the 
armies on the western front had not 
been made generally known to the public 
before the present battle. The first at- 
tack was on a line of twenty miles from 
the town of Dixmude to Warneton, a 
town south of Ypres. Except Verdun 
and the Somme Valley, no sector of the 
western trench line has seen so much 
hard fighting as this, for it was at 
Ypres that the Germans made their 
chief attempts to break the Brit- 
ish line and reach the ports on the Eng- 
ish Channel. The advance of the Al- 
lied troops was protected by “barrage” 
fire, which kept a curtain of shot and 
shell immediately in front of them as 
they charged. In taking one under- 
ground fortification known as the Menin 
tunnel the British were so eager that 
they charged thru their own barrage 
fire to reach the foe. The first day’s 
offensive resulted in the occupation’ of 
all the towns and villages within some 
two miles of the old trench line and the 
capture of about five thousand pris- 
oners. 

On the following day the Germans 
made a strong counter-attack, regain- 
ing a little ground near Warneton and 
the town of St. Julien opposite Ypres. 
At the same time the Allied armies con- 
solidated the gains they had already 
made and even extended them at some 


points. No very decisive action on either 
side marked the first of August, since 
the heavy rains had made the ground 
almost impassable. The trenches and 
shell craters were flooded with the rain- 
water and the plains became one great 
sea of mud. In such weather the low- 
lands of Flanders are a greater obsta- 
cle to the advance of an army than 
mountainous country would be. On the 


-second of August the British regained 


the positions they had lost in the Ger- 
man counter-attack and both sides an- 
nounced further captures of prisoners. 

It is surmised that the main purpose 
of the Allied drive was to force the 
Germans to a general retirement in 
Belgium which would cut them off 
from their hold on the Flemish seacoast. 
This would greatly restrict the facili- 
ties for submarines by limiting their 
bases to the narrow German coast and 
might mean a decrease in the intensity 
of U-boat warfare which would be de- 
cisive in the war. 


At the beginning 
of the fourth year 
of the war the 
weariness of the people of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary is unmistakable. The 
German press expresses unanimous 
confidence in the military situation and 
still treats American intervention as a 
wholly negligible factor, but there is 
less talk of victory and conquest and 
more emphasis on merely “holding out” 
than at any previous time during the 
Great War. Count Czernin, the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, has 
voiced this sentiment more clearly than 
any other spokesman of the Central 
Powers who is in a position of author- 
ity. He did not, it is true, specify the 
desired peace terms more exactly than 
to say that Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary repudiated the idea of forced con- 
quests and insisted only upon an “hon- 
orable” peace: But he declared further 
that common sense and morality were 
revolted at the thought of a further 


Peace Talk from 
the Central Powers 
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When it stops to have its picture taken 
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A CLOSE-UP OF CAMOUFLAGE 


. this looks like a tank, but moving along toward the enemy trenches it makes itself a part of the landscape, 
or the entire surface has been painted in map-like patches of green and brown and yellow that render it practically invisible from any distance 
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continuation of the war, that the En- 
tente nations could never hope to crush 
the Central Powers and “in our posi- 
tion of defense we have no intention of 
crushing the enemy” and that the war 
would come to an end by a peace based 
on a common understanding. After the 
war he hoped that all the powers would 
enter into an agreement to prevent the 
recurrence of such wars in the future. 
He said that the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Governments were willing 
to make the constitutions of their re- 
spective countries more democratic, bul 
that they would refuse to listen to any 
demand from their enemies concerning 
the internal affairs of the Central Pow- 
crs. Count Czernin’s speech may be 
summarized in the phrase “peace with- 
out victory” invented by President 
Wilson. 

Germany, which has perhaps more to 
gain by a decisive victory and less to 
lose by a decisive defeat than her ally, 
is not showing quite such eagerness for 
an immediate peace as was revealed 
by the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister. But the peace overtures of the 
Reichstag showed the strength of the 
growing demand for a compromise set- 
tlement and the tone of the Kaiser’s 
proclamation reveals a more concilia- 
tory attitude on the part of the govern- 
ment toward the popular demand. In 
his address to the German people the 
Kaiser says that they “may rest as- 
sured that German blood and German 
zeal are not being gambled with for an 
empty shadow of ambition or schemes 
of conquest and subjugation, but in de- 
fense of a strong, free empire in which 
our children may live in security.” His 
nearest approach to a discussion of 
definite questions of peace is in the sen- 
tence “The enemy is stretching out his 
hands toward German territory, but he 
shall never have it.” Thruout his an- 
nual address to the people and also in a 
second proclamation to the army in the 
field he stresses the note of defense, of 
being content with the avoidance of de- 
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KAISER (TO PRESIDENT WILSON): “YOUR PICTURES 
MAKE YOU LOOK SMALLER THAN YOU ARE!” 


feat. The German Government is known 
to be in consultation with Austria-Hun- 
gary on the general question of the pos- 
sibility of peace, tho what the upshot 
of these diplomatic deliberations may 
be it is yet impossible to say. The one 
thing that appears certain is that while 
the Central Powers might now accept 
a peace based on the map as it existed 
in 1914, they will not consider making 
any territorial concessions of impor- 
tance until they have further tried the 
fortune of arms. : 


— The Socialist 
Entente Socialists parties of 


and the Peace Question G,..+ Britain 


France and Germany seem to incline to 
the now familiar formula of “peace 
without annexations and indemnities” 
and to favor an international Socialist 
conference at Stockholm on that basis. 
The conference will probably convene 
on the third of September and will be 
attended by such representatives of So- 
cialism as are permitted to attend by 
their home governments. The British 
Labor Party seems to wish to be repre- 
sented at the conference, but Andrew 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,. threatened to withhold pass- 
ports from any one desiring to attend it. 
What makes the question a difficult one 
for the British Government is that the 
Labor Party is officially supporting the 
present administration, and Arthur 
Henderson, a leader of the party, is also 
a member of the supreme War Council 
of the Empire. To break altogether with 
the Labor Party would make it neces- 
sary to reconstruct the ministry and 
even the War Council, which is at pres- 
ent a kind of cabinet within the cab- 
inet, replacing Labor men by Conserva- 
tives or Liberals. This no one wishes to 
do, as it would create a certain breach 
between British labor and the so-called 
“ruling classes” which would imperil 
the unity of the nation. On the other 
hand, to permit British representation 
at the Stockholm conference might 
seem to commit the British Government 
to some measure of approval of the 
meeting and its results. Mr. Henderson 
has already been criticized for contin- 
uing, while a member of the Govern- 
ment, his political association with vio- 
lently anti-war Labor men such as J. 
Ramsay MacDonald. 

Premier Ribot, on behalf of the 
French Government, scored his compa- 
triots of the Socialist Party for think- 
ing that anything could be gained from 
a conference with German socialists of 
the Scheidemann group who were only 
the tools of the Kaiser. He secured the 
reindorsement of a previous resolution 
of the Chamber of Deputies demanding 
as the conditions of peace the evacua- 
tion of French territories, the payment 


of just reparation for damages done by 


the invaders and the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

In the United States also the ques- 
tion of representation at the Stockholm 
conference is a live one. President Sam- 


uel Gompers of the American Federa- | [ 


tion of Labor has sent a telegram to the 
secretary of the conference asking for 
information. 


German Chancellor = t . 
Denounces French Imperialism a ~ t 


to a number of journalists Chancellor 
Michaelis of the German Empire re- 
lated what he believed to be the plans 
of France for conquest of German soil, 
as revealed in negotiations with the 
Russian Government and in secret de- 
bates in the Chamber of Deputies. Ac- 
cording to the scheme as it was out- 
lined by the Chancellor, France was to 
get the whole of Alsace-Lorraine, Saar- 
briicken, and “vast territorial modifica- 
tions on the left bank of the Rhine.” 

Responsible statesmen of France, 
Russia and Great Britain promptly 
gave the lie to the German allegations. 
Premier Ribot denied that France 
sought any European territory beyond 
Alsace-Lorraine, but he admitted that 
there had been some discussion with the 
old Russian Government of the possi- 
bility of making an autonomous state of 
German lands to the west of the Rhine 
as a buffer to protect France and Bel- 
gium from another invasion. Foreign 
Minister Terestchenko of Russia denied 
that his Government had protested 
against the French war aims and added 
that the whole subject of the Entente 
peace terms will shortly be determined 
by a conference of the nations con- 
cerned. Foreign Secretary Balfour said 
Great Britain should support a French 
demand for Alsace-Lorraine, but he did 
not allude to plans for further conquest. 
Many newspapers have rebuked Sir Ed- 
ward Carson for his careless phrase 
about compelling Germany to retire be- 
yond the Rhine. As practically all of 
Germany west of the Rhine, with the 
exception of Alsace-Lorraine, is purely 
German in language and sympathy the 
evident intention of Chancellor Mi- 
chaelis was to convict the Entente Al- 
lies of insincerity in their claim to 
stand for the rights of nationality. But 
the prompt denial of the French Gov- 
ernment robbed the German accusation 
of its political effect. 
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YOUR BOY IN CAMP 
An Answer to the Mothers at Home 


BY HILTON HOWELL RAILEY 


Mr. Railey’s Work 


F you have a boy in camp, your 
sharpest anxiety will be not for his 
food or his comfort or the ordi- 
nary details of life, but for his 
safety from those insidious dangers 
which infest our cities and towns and, 
terribly reinforced by the circumstances 
of military life, are waiting to taint 
body and soul. Because the moral at- 
mosphere of the encampments where a 
million young men will soon be prepar- 
ing themselves for war is the most crit- 
ical element in a situation already full 
enough of anxiety and unhappiness for 
those who are left at home, The Inde- 
pendent has arranged with a competent 
investigator to study the whole prob- 
lem and report to Independent mothers 
and fathers. Hilton Howell Railey, a 
careful student of social conditions, has 
traveled thru much of North and Cen- 
tral America; has served the Govern- 
ment in the Canal Zone; has fought vice 
in New Orleans as assistant managing 
editor of the New Orleans American; 
has been associated with the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger; is now writing 
for the New York Evening Post a se- 
ries of articles on the subject; and is 
highly endorsed by the American Social 
Hygiene Association and the General 
Medical Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. The following letter 
from the chairman of that Board pro- 
vides valuable endorsement for The 
Independent’s plan to meet the anxie- 
ties and fear of mothers and fathers 
about their boys in training camps. 


“Washington, July 22, 1917.” 

“T am in receipt of your letter of 
July 21st announcing that you have 
selected Mr. Hilton H. Railey to write 
for an early issue of The Independent a 
comprehensive article on the plans con- 
templated by the Government in con- 
nection with training camp activities 
for the moral protection of young men 
entering the Army. 

“Mr. Railey has had experience in 
writing in this field and has used good 
judgment in his methods of presenting 
the subject. There is great need at this 
time of national crisis for informing 
the public in accordance with the plan 
which will be followed out by Mr. Railey 


‘under your supervision. There is prob- 


ably no more effective way of formu- 
lating public opinion than the right 
kind of publicity thru responsible pub- 
lications which reach the homes of rep- 
resentative citizens thruout the United 
States. Conversely, there is nothing 
more harmful t_.an the wrong kind of 
publicity, and your entrance into this 
field will do much to combat this evil. 

“Mr. Fosdick, chairman of the Com- 
missions on Training Camp Activities 
of the War and Navy Departments, is 
absent from Washington, but I have 
talked over your plan with him and 
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ONE OF THE TEN MILLION 


it meets with his hearty approval. 
Rightly conducted, your ‘Question Box 
for Mothers’ should prove of great 
service. The Council of National De- 
fense, the Training Camp Commissions 
and other governmental agencies are 
daily in receipt of just such inquiries 
as you will doubtless cover in your re- 
plies. It is the consensus of opinion of 
federal and state authorities and repre- 
sentative citizens thruout the United 
States that there is opportunity now to 
develop policies and administrative 
measures of far-reaching influence in 
the protection of our military forces and 
civil population from commercialized 
vice and venereal diseases.” 
(Signed) WILLIAM F. SNow, M. D. 





MERICA’S finest men are wear- 
ing the uniforms of the army 
and navy in answer to the order 
for mobilization. Some of them 

are already on the far-flung battle lines 
of France, Belgium and England. But 
the great national army is just being 
calied into the sixteen cantonments pro- 
vided for it. Selected primarily from 
the youth of the nation, the young men 
who will bear arms are leaving their 
normal environments, the protection of 
sheltered homes and home influence to 
enter an unaccustomed state. Thus mob- 
ilization becomes the word of the hour. 

To young men it is a command; to 
older men and children, an inspiration; 
to mothers and sweethearts, a sacrifice; 
to the nation against which it is issued, 
a challenge; to the nation in defense of 
which it is issued, a call for the per- 
formance of a stern duty. Under every 
form of civilization from prehistoric 
tribes to the highest democracy of the 
present day, all men of all races have 
heard—and answered it! 

The training received by those mob- 
ilized will result in presenting to the 
world a composite, human standard of 
our national ideals. Therefore it is of 
the highest importance that we afford 
every facility which will aid in the de- 
velopment of personal efficiency and the 
awakening of those qualities of man- 
hood which necessarily lie dormant in 
civil life. 

THE NATION’S CHARGE 


HE responsibility of the nation to its 

citizen soldiery has been fully estab- 
lished. In Secretary Baker’s letter to 
the governors of all the states it was 
clearly set forth that “our responsi- 
bility in this matter is not an open 
question. We cannot allow these young 
men, most of whom will have been 
drafted to service, to be surrounded by 
a vicious and demoralizing environment, 
nor can we leave undone anything 
which will protect them from unhealthy 
influences and crude forms of tempta- 
tions.” It may be realized, then, that 
the young manhood of the country is 
to be guarded zealously, not alone when 
on military duty, but also when in 
intimate contact. with the civil popu- 
lation. Secretaries Baker and Daniels 
have provided a way by which they 
can keep in touch with the life of the 
men in order that their environmental 
conditions may be made thoroly normal 
and wholesome. 

A mother told me not long ago that 
she felt more concern for the moral 
welfare of the boy she had “surren- 
dered in the cause of democracy” than 
for the physical dangers he may some 
day encounter in France. She was par- 
ticularly anxious to know what the Gov- 
ernment proposed to do to guard him 
against the venereal peril—the imme- 
diate danger both to his health and 
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morals. There are a great many 
mothers like her, mothers of the ten 
million young men eligible for service 
in the draft army, who are asking sim- 
ilar questions. Their appeal echoes 
from shore to shore, across mountain 
peaks and lowlands, in every city and 
hamlet in this great, broad land—and 
it must be answered! 

So let us put all else aside and take 
up immediately the broader aspects of 
the situation. Presently we shall draw 
conclusions. 

The draft, or national army, will be 
sheltered in sixteen cantonments, lo- 
cated in the following places—I shall 
name them in the order of divisions: 
Ayer, Massachusetts; Yaphank, New 
York; Wrightstown, New Jersey; An- 
napolis Junction, Maryland; Petersburg, 
Virginia; Columbia, South Carolina; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Chillicothe, Ohio; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Rockford, Illinois; Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Fort Riley, Kansas; Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; American Lake, Washington. 

National Guard units will be sta- 
tioned at Greenville, South Carolina; 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; Augusta, 
Georgia; Montgomery, Alabama; An- 
niston, Alabama; Waco, Texas; Dem- 
ing, New Mexico; Houston, Texas; 
Fayetteville, North Carolina; Palo Alto, 
California; Alexandria, Louisiana; and 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. ~ 

Training establishments for reserves 
and national naval volunteers will be 
located at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire; Bumkin Island, Boston Harbor; 
Newport, Rhode Island; Bensonhurst, 
Long Island; Pelham Bay Park, New 
York; U.S. S. “Iowa,” “Indiana,” “Mas- 
sachusetts,” Delaware River; Cape 
May, New Jersey; S. S. “Bulgaria,” 
Norfolk Navy Yard; Key West, near 
Navy Station; New Orleans Navy 
Yard; Municipal Dock, Los Angeles 
(San Pedro Harbor); State University 
Grounds, Seattle, Washington; S. S. 
“Commodore,” and Grant Park Camp, 
Chicago. 


HEN war was declared on April 

5, 1917, the Government real- 
ized that aside from definite military 
preparations it was absolutely nec- 
essary to take effective steps toward 
the repression of prostitution and 
alcohol, and the prevention of ven- 
ereal infections. There were stern 
facts to face, and theories were. out 
of place. The Government was de- 
termined that vice should not imperil 
the efficiency of the millions of young 
men who may eventually be called to 
the colors. Accordingly, Secretary Baker 
and later Secretary Daniels decided 
upon the creation of Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities, under the 
chairmanship of Raymond B. Fosdick. 
These bodies have two distinct func- 
tions which may be briefly summarized 
here; we shall discuss the details fur- 
ther on. First, they are charged with 
the responsibility of keeping the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy informed as to 
conditions in training camps and the 
zones surrounding them. Second, it is 
their function to operate as clearing 








MR. RAILEY’S QUESTION 
BOX FOR THE MOTHERS 

Mr. Ruailey will devote his time, 
probably for the duration of the war, 
to a thoro study of training camp 
activities and the moral conditions 
which will surround American youths 
as they prepare to become a part of 
the new army. He will be glad to put 
the results of this first-hand investi- 
gation at the service of mothers or 
fathers of boys in camp. A letter ad- 
drest confidentially to The Independent 
Question Bow for Soldiers’ Mothers 
will be answered in the fullest pos- 
sible detail in accordance with his 
intimate knowledge of the situation. | 





























houses to eliminate the waste and com- 
petition of overlapping organizations, 
at the same time stimulating rational 
recreational facilities. The machinery 
of both has been put in order and both 
are now fully under way. It may be 
well to point out here that tho the func- 
tions of the two commissions are the 
same, there is a sharp line of demarka- 
tion between them. 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 

HUS far, without attempting even a 

summary of the agencies which have 
participated in bringing about the re- 
sult, there are ten outstanding facts in- 
dicative of great progress. These were 
summed up and outlined to me by Dr. 
William F. Snow, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Medical Board of the Council of 
National Defense, as follows: 

1. The President of the United States, 
by direct authority of Congress, will 
endeavor to protect the military forces 
from the evils resulting from alcohol. 

2. Congress has empowered and di- 
rected the Secretary of War to estab- 
lish and regulate such zones about mili- 
tary places as may be necessary to pro- 
tect soldiers from prostitution. 

3. The Secretary of War has created 
a Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities for the purpose of suppressing 
vice in military camps and zones sur- 
rounding them and of counteracting 
harmful influences by a constructive 
program of entertainment, education, 
recreation, physical tests, athletic con- 
tests, and social activities participated 
in by both military and civil popula- 
tions under auspices approved by the 
commission. 

4. The Secretary of the Navy, thru a 
similar commission, has taken steps to 
safeguard the officers and men of the 
naval establishment. 

5. The Council of National Defense 
has considered social hygiene questions 
to be of the first rank among problems 
of nation-wide preparedness for this 
war, and has adopted resolutions which 
clearly define its policy to be favorable 
to the carrying out of a comprehensive 
social hygiene program. 

6. The surgeons-general of the Army, 
Navy and Public Health Service have 
endorsed the program outlined and have 
planned administrative measures in ac- 
cordance with it. 

7. The General Medical Board of the 
Council is devoting every effort to the 
study and solution of unsettled ques- 
tions bearing on the details of this pro- 
gram. 


8. The American Red Cross, thru its 
director-general of Military Relief and 
the personnel of its hospital unit, is 
planning coéperation, particularly in 
the foreign field. 

9. The International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
thru its own far-reaching activities, in- 
cluding sex education, and its leader- 
ship of other correlated national agen- 
cies working under the supervision of 
the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities inside the camp and designated 
zones, is exerting a powerful influence 
in maintaining the morfl tone of camp 
life and standards of conduct of the 
individual soldiers. 

10. The American Social Hygiene 
Association, thru its coédperation with 
the departments of Government on the 
one hand and the civil authorities on 
the other, is serving as a clearing house 
for social hygiene societies and allied 
agencies, particularly in the medical 
and hygienic phases of the work and in 
organizing public opinion in support of 
the complete program. 

By an analysis of the activities of 
both the Army and Navy Commissions, 
with a slight interpolation of thought 
beforehand, we may derive for the 
mothers an exact knowledge of what is 
to be done by these important bodies. 


HE nine members of the Army Com- 

mission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties and the members of the Naval 
Commission are men who have had wide 
experience in the control of vice and 
who have studied the problems . which 
arise when large, heterogeneous bodies 
of troops are assembled under condi- 
tions of enforced intimacy. They 
know that it is necessary to occupy 
lonely hours with virile activities, 
that active recreational agents must 
be provided—even in the face of 
great difficulties. They know, too, that 
many organizations are volunteering 
to assume the solution of this prob- 
lem, that it is necessary to co- 
ordinate and supplement the tasks of 
these bodies in order to avoid over- 
lapping and to eliminate waste and 
competition. 

I shall present a few concrete exam- 
ples of work already accomplished by 
such agencies. The Play Ground Asso- 
ciation of America has placed thirty- 
seven experienced directors in thirty- 
one centers. These men will form an 
administrative board to coérdinate the 
operations of local organizations and 
committees in cities within camp zones. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion has appropriated $3,000,000 for the . 


construction of recreational huts in the 
different cantonments and it has com- 
missioned five secretaries to supervise 
this work in the training camps of the 
National Army and among the National 
Guard units in Federal service. 

It has been estimated that thirty-five 
per cent of the men in military service 
are of Catholic faith. To care for these 
the Supreme Council of the Knights of 
Columbus has raised more than $1,000,- 
000 for the provision of similar fa- 
cilities. 

When young girls and women come 
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to the camps to visit relatives or friends 
there are often no reception tents where 
they may be comfortably and properly 
housed during their stay. So the Young 
Women’s Christian Association plans 
to provide huts for this purpose, altho 
its exact intention in this regard has 
not yet been made known. Regardless 
of relationship of women visitors to the 
men in camps it is not likely that they 
will be permitted to visit the tents. 

The American Library Association is 
to codperate with the commissions by 
furnishing in each camp a building to 
be used as a library. These are to be 
built by the Government. 

Sex education is held in high regard 
on the training program. This vital 
work will be under the direction of two 
well known authorities, Dr. M. J. Exner 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Dr. William F. Snow of the 
Council of National Defense. The Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association has ten 
experienced field secretaries working 
under its direction, and other affiliated 
organizations have collectively as many 
more on duty. 

The General Medical Board of the 
Council of National Defense is now in 
conference with the Government au- 
thorities concerning plans for appeal- 
ing to each drafted man before he leaves 
his home. It is planned to write asking 
him to protect himself from vice and 
disease while en route to his military 
post. Similarly, plans are being devel- 
oped for safeguarding the men while 
on furloughs, no matter to what part 
of the country they may go. 


HE moral safeguards of the men— 

with which so many mothers and 
wives are concerned—are assured. With 
the codperation of the men themseves 
the tremendous immoral _infiuences 
which have corrupted army life in 
times gone by can be effectively wiped 
out. Secretaries Baker and Daniels 
spread a vast corps of investigators 
thruout the country. ,These men are 
personal representatives of the commis- 
sions. Wherever complaints of vice 
arise the conditions reported will be in- 
vestigated. 

Vice will not be tolerated in zones sur- 
rounding the cantonments. The sooner 
this fact dawns on those who promote 
it, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned, for the Government is going to 
deal them a mighty blow without official 
warning other than this! 





Both the Army and Naval Commis- 
sions are not only to eliminate the 
sources of evil, but are to take up and 
act on definite policies of recreation that 
will permanently supplant the cruder 
attractions of civil life. 

Everything possiblé will be done to 
inspire the officers and privates in the 
National Army to maintain a standard 
of intelligence commensurable with the 
ideals of the American public. They 
will be supplied with daily papers and 
other periodicals which will aid them 
to keep abreast of the times, in pace 
with the trend of modern thought. They 
will have access to substantial libraries, 
attend lectures and be kept in constant 
touch with men who will lead them first 
of all to understand themselves and 
master their minds and impulses. They 
will be taught that their national duty 
lies primarily in the development of 
personal efficiency. 

This shall be part payment of the 
nation’s debt to its soldiery. When they 
return after the war is over they will 
be better citizens for having served 
their country in the period of national 
peril. 

IN FRANCE 
REATEST of all the inescapable re- 
sponsibilities of the Government is 
the sending of our men into concentra- 
tion camps in France, where for many 
weeks they will be isolated from all but 


_ their own society and social responsi- 


bilities. It is there that the suspense of 
waiting for their baptism of fire will 
prove the supreme test of character. 
The fact that for a long time only one- 
fourth of the men so stationed will see 
action at the front but adds to its grav- 
ity. So far as possible, the Government 
proposes to follow its soldiers abroad to 
aid them in this time of special trial. 

There was an enormous amount of 
waste and loss of time, money and en- 
ergy when France, England and Russia 
attempted to deal with this problem. 
However, the United States, benefiting 
by the experience of its allies is pre- 
pared to cope with the situation. 

In each concentration camp moving 
pictures will be shown and theatrical 
performances staged, and the activities 
of the many smaller organizations which 
furnish amusement to the men will be 
enlarged and encouraged. 

As a part of this program athletic 
contests will aid the men to resist the 
lure and bright lights of Parisian cafés 
and similar attractions in other French 


cities. The highest type of athletic 
leaders, men like Walter Camp, Coach 
Stagg and Tad Jones, will be on hand 
to direct this work. A course of inten- 
sive athletic training is being carried to 
completion in the Officers’ Training 
Camps here in order that the future 
commanders may themselves be able to 
act as directors of such activities. 

Educational measures, in addition to 
those on the military program, will be 
fostered by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Knights of Colum- 
bus. These organizations will provide 
facilities for and supervise the study- 
ing of French and various other sub- 
jects of value to the soldiers. This will 
increase the efficiency of our men for 
foreign service. It will keep their minds 
refreshed and active. 


T will be seen that it is the intention 

of the Government not to adopt a sin- 
gle definite plan for the various com- 
munities, but rather to assist each lo- 
cality to develop for itself individual 
sources of activities. In some cases the 
responsibility placed upon the smaller 
communities will prove great indeed, 
but from present indications there is 
no fear that the issue will not be met 
squarely and disposed of efficiently. 

Now I have presented to the mothers 
a broad outline of the Government’s 
plans for the general welfare of their 
sons. All in all, the outlook is most re- 
assuring. The causes which have placed 
an unavoidable stigma on life in our 
armies of the past have been or will 
be removed before the danger becomes 
imminent. This should encourage the 
mothers of the nation to give their sons 
with a strong sense of security, at least 
for their moral welfare. 

The cornerstone of the American 
home is laid by love and harmony. It 
has heretofore been the lot of our 
mothers, in times of national crisis, to 
remain within that home, to bear the 
brunt of the subsequent confusions and 
discord and misunderstanding; to give 
their all and suffer, heroically resigned, 
amid the silent ruins of their hearts. 
But no more of this. The American 
mothers of today are not only to give 
their sons to a just cause, but they will 
march with them to aid the Government 
to the utmost in making the grim busi- 
ness of war as free from pain and sor- 
row and disease and regret as is pos- 
sible thru human effort. 

New York City 




















DISCIPLINE AND THE CHILD 


ONE MOTHER’S EXPERIENCES WITH THEORIES AND WITH FACTS 


HEN theory and practise in 
the discipline of a child 
agree, the results are dis- 
astrous. 

That child fares best who falls be- 
tween the two, or rather, who springs 
up independently between his parents’ 
theories, intellectual and reasoned, and 
their instinctive human understanding 
of him. 

I never knew but one man who was 
able to line his practise up with his 
theory, and then line his children up 
under both. His theory was based upon 
a cosmic philosophy. Among other 
practises by which he hoped to instil 
into their minds the dignity of human 
life was the ringing of a bell every 
quarter-hour to remind them of the 
swift passing of time. 

I knew these children when they were 
grown. They were remarkably well ed- 
ucated. They knew all the languages, 
dead and living, philosophy and sci- 
ence. They had remarkable manners; 
might have belonged to some long-for- 
gotten aristocracy. But they were three 
absolutely different temperaments, quite 
as different when grown as when 
they were born. And it seemed to me 
that their characters had matured, not 
by reason of their father’s theories or 
of his practises, but solely by virtue of 
the discipline which life had given 
them. 

And character is the one aim of dis- 
cipline; of the training in the home; 
and of the unconscious training outside 
the home. Life has a way of escaping 
parental bounds and being larger than 
the four walls of the house. - 

I have a child, not yet three years 
old. I have not yet discovered a theory 
on the basis of which I could train 
him. And this, in spite of the fact that 
at college I not only studied pedagogy, 
but was one of the teachers in John 
Dewey’s experimental school. In my 
class I had perfect discipline. But on 
the occasion of a visit by Ella Flagg 
Young, that teacher of teachers, I dis- 
covered that I obtained this perfect dis- 
cipline by what she called “hypnotic 
influence.” 


E were allowed no rules and regu- 

lations by which to keep the chil- 
dren in our classes quiet. We were sup- 
posed to study each child, and help it to 
work out its own salvation. In some un- 
conscious way I had found a cross-cut. 
My children sat rigidly upon their lit- 
tle chairs, with their eyes fixed upon 
mine, eagerly drinking in my words of 
wisdom. 

I was overcome with shame when I 
found what I had been doing—shack- 
ling their little free souls, as it were; 
imposing the weight of my grown-up 
personality upon the tender, budding 
growth of their ten or twelve separate 
individualities. But, before I could work 
out another method, I stopped teaching 
school. I am not sure but that it was 
the many occult pitfalls which fright- 
ened me away. 
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Those children are avenged. I might 
gaze sternly for an hour upon my one 
child, not yet three years old. The only 
effect would be to amuse him more and 
more. I defy any person, parent of 
either sex, to gaze sternly upon a grin- 
ning child and not be baffled, utterly 
and completely, by the mystery of 
human development. 

Before he could reason, I had re- 
course to chastisement. A spanking had 
at least a momentary effect. Paddy- 
whacking the little blossom-like hand 
did sometimes keep it from upsetting 
the ink-well. But I was brought to book. 
The editor of a great daily newspaper 
explained to me that the reason the 
Japanese child knew no fear was be- 
cause no one ever lifted a hand against 
it. 

It was months before I got the an- 
swer to that. In this individual in- 
stance, the answer is that my child 
knows no fear—in spite of having been 
spanked. The second answer is that it 
might be well for the nations if the 
Japanese in their childhood could be 
taught a little fear. 


OWEVER, we have now reached 

the age of reason in our house, and 
my son has evolved his own method of 
punishment. Quite without seriousness 
I said to him one day, upon some slight 
misdemeanor: 

“You had better go into that little 
room and shut yourself up.” 

To my surprize, he did. As soon as 
he had closed the door upon himself 
he began to howl. Anger melted into 
remorse. His sobs quieted. He said 
plaintively that he would be a good boy 
if I would let him come out. I gave him 

















Jessve Tarbozr Beals 
IS THIS THE AGE OF REASON? 


permission. He opened the door and 
emerged, much chastened. 

That was several months ago, and it 
has worked like a charm ever since. It 
was only yesterday that I saw a cloud 
come over his face when I had asked 
him to do something. ; 

“I don’t like to be good,” he said. 
“T’ll go shut me up.” 

And without word from me, he dis- 
appeared. 

At once the mournful howling behind 
the door began, and then the announce- 
ment that he felt like being good, 
could he come out? He knows that that 
door is not locked; that my hand never 
touches it. But that in no way affects 
his sense of being ostracized, and help- 
less, once he is’ within, until he shail 
have reconciled himself with the forces 
of good. 


do not advocate this method, whose 

success depends not at all upon any 
theory of mine, but merely upon the 
temperament of my son. But it does 
suggest the possibility of a child fall- 
ing upon its own best sort of disci- 
pline, if the parents are sensible enough 
and humble enough to watch it solve 
its own problem. 

Since life is to be the teacher, and 
since, as soon as the child leaves the 
nursery, each day holds its own disci- 
pline, I do believe that the mystery of/ 
life should in some way be brough 
home to it. Bertrand Russell says that 
today our human relationships are very 
trivial. And I believe it is because we 
ignore the mystery of mere existence. 
Prayer, however simple, is an admis- 
sion that the visible, tangible world 
about us is not the great fact. But the 
rolling over the horizon each; morning 
at dawn of a day’s hidden possibilities 
is to me a wonder which will never 
cease. 

Can I communicate this wonder? I 
do not believe it possible to do so un- 
less in some way I can pass on to my 
child my own heritage of belief in God. 
And since we deal in symbols whenever 
we speak, I am not afraid to pass on, 
as well, the idea, the symbol of God, 
as a personal, a loving and a just 
Father. 


ee for mystery, for that which 
is powerful and unseen, will never 
hamper the freedom of any human be- 
ing. My respect for my child is for that 
which is mysterious and unfathomable 
in his being. If I can make him respect 
the same sort of mystery in me, so that 
he takes my word that there are still 
greater mysteries, whose grandeur lies 
not in our ability to solve them, to an- 
alyze them, to make them tangible and 
measurable, but lies in the very fact 
that they are beyond human concep- 
tions, I shall have given him a staff 
upon which he can lean, as he goes up 
and as he goes down the path that is 
before him. 

How can one force such a desire int? 
a theory of discipline? 
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That we must win this war with wings is 
rapidly coming to be accepted as an aax- 
iom, but the construction of the wings is 
a costly and complex business. Every part 
must be carefully examined and tested. 
The picture below shows a machine being 
rolled out to have its engine tried. The 
men above are constructing a frame. The 
boy on the left is stitching the linen which 
is to be stretched over wings and frame. 
On the right is the finishing touch, paini- 
ing on the emblem of the United Stuies 
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No wonder that it has ever been one 
of young America’s highest hopes to 
run away and join the Navy! Even 
the routine work on board a batile- 
ship looks like fun—here’s evidence to 
prove it!—and it is always seasoned 
by the zest of outdoor living and no 
lack of new adventures. Wouldn’t you 
like to be one of the sailors, for in- 
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stance, “hooking a ride” on Jack Tar’s 
favorite elevator, the net of ship’s 
supplies being swung on board by a 
big derrick? It’s not so different from 
the days when you were dared to hang 
on to a bale of hay being hoisted into 
Father’s barn! Perhaps grown-up 
“boys” aren’t entirely past the pleas- 
ures of kite-flying, either, tho in this 
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case they are putting 
up the kite for busi- 
ness reasons; it wili 
furnish a target for 
practise shooting from 
the ship’s anti-air- 
craft guns, a phase 
of fighting in which 
the Navy under Uncle 
Sam has proved par- 
ticularly _ proficient. 
The group of men on 
the bridge are in a 
strategic position to 
“see the world!” At the 
end of the bridge are 
electrically manipu- 
lated semaphore arms,, 
fitted with red and 
white bulbs and used 
at night to send mes- 
sages in the Morse 
code. There are a 
couple of man-power 
semaphore arms at 
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that end of the bridge, 
too. Most seamen are 
taught both wig-wag 
and semaphore (wig- 
wag is signaling with 
one flag and sema- 
phore is with two). 
Don’t try too hard to 
make out what letter 
this man is sending— 
it’s probably just the 
upstroke of an “At- 
tention” call. The sail- 
ors photographed on 
deck seem to be pack- 
ing up their troubles 
—if they have any— 
along with all their 
other luggage, to pass 
inspection before go- 
ing on shore. Don't 
you envy their eman- 
cipation from all the 
tedious details of trav- 
eling with a trunk? 
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The Great War was forced 
down to second place in last 
week’s headlines; “Terrific 
heat wave takes huge toll” 
was the chief news item all 
over the United States. In 
New York—so any New 
Yorker will tell you—the 
hardships of heat and humid- 
ity -reached their climax! 
When the mercury found 98 
degrees and stuck there, thou- 
sands of city dwellers left 
home to sleep in parks and 
on beaches till the hot spell 
broke. Coney Island resem- 
bled a subway jam—the pho- 
tograph above shows just a 
sample of the record-breaking 
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crowd—during “the hottest 
day in forty-three years,” 
the first of August, more 
than one hundred thousand 
people took to the ocean at 
Coney, and a fair percentage 
of them stayed there till a 
thunderstorm shattered the 
heat and made houses and 
city clothes endurable again. 
The photograph at_ the 
left shows the happy inspira- 
tion of some city youngsters 
who called out the Fire De- 
partment to cool them off. 
Their plan worked so well 
that the firemen took turns 
playing the hose on the crowd 
that gathered all day long 














ROLLING-PINS, FRUIT TREES AND SHOES 


THE FIRST COLLEGE WOMEN’S UNIT TO WORK IN FRANCE 
BY HANNAH HASTINGS WHITE 





HEN I went 
back to 
"Hamp for 
reunion last 
June I leaned halfway 
out of the car—it’s the 
thing for an alum to 
do—listening to catch 
the first strains of 
“Fair Smith.” But the 
music that dominated 
campus wasn’t “Fair 
Smith” at all. I heard 
instead college girls 
singing the “Star 
Spangled Banner!” 
Not ten minutes later 
I was explaining to an 
earnest classmate that 
my present earnings 
didn’t exactly warrant 








motor trucks, six port- 
able houses, hand-sew- 
ing machines, industrial 
tools, farm implements, 
food, clothing, bedding, 
kitchen utensils, furni- 
ture, fruit trees. The 
wilful devastation —of 
France during the Hun 
retreat has left nothing 
whatever there to help 
rebuild civilization. 
What the Unit -hopes: 
to do is to help the 
refugees who are com- 
ing back remake their 
homes, to set in motion 
again the machinery of 
normal living, to teach 
the children and to en- 








my pledging a whole adel & Herbert 


motor truck, but that “J! fleurit quand-méme!” This apple tree was cut down by the retreating 
whatever I could do to German troops last spring, but tts flowers kept on blooming bravely all 
of the spirit that is rebuilding France 


help I’d do. 

And then I began to find out all 
about the Smith College Relief Unit 
for France. 

The Unit was started—that is, it was 
first mentioned—in April 1917, when 
Mrs. Harriet Boyd Hawes, Smith ’92, 
speaking at a luncheon of Smith alum- 
nae in Boston, told of the work she had 
been doing in Serbia, distributing Red 
Cross relief, establishing a diet kitchen, 
getting barracks built for troops on the 
island of Corfu and caring for refugees. 
She emphasized chiefly the need of be- 
ginning the work of reconstruction. 
“There’s a big chance for college women 
now in France,” she said. And before 
the luncheon was over the plan of a 
Smith College Relief Unit was well un- 
der way. 

From April till June the idea spread 
naturally. Smith alumnae began to ap- 
ply for permission to join it. Contribu- 
tions began to come in. The American 
Relief for French Wounded, consulted 
as to needs and methods, offered its co- 
operation and suggested definite lines 
of work. 


O when Smith alumnae gathered at 

’Hamp in June everything was ready 
to put the idea thru. Mrs. Hawes was 
formally appointed director of the Unit; 
eighteen Smith women were chosen as 
members from the many who applied; 
and about $22,000 was contributed. A 
committee of organization under Mrs. 
Lucius Thayer, a director of the Inter- 
collegiate Community Servite Associa- 
tion, took up the general work of pro- 
viding equipment, arranging for pass- 
ports and so forth. 

It is a very real tribute to the 
Smith Unit that it is the only unit of 
this sort officially recognized by the 
French Government as unaffiliated with 
any big organization, such as the Red 
Cross or the American Fund for the 
French Wounded. In its work the Smith 
Unit will coéperate with both those or- 
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the same—a heartening symbol 


ganizations, of course; but its passports 
have been issued directly under the 
name of the Smith College Relief 
Unit. 

Early in July the Organization Com- 
mittee had purchased and_ shipped 
about $6000 worth of supplies: three 
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The youngest member of the Unit, Miss 
Margaret Ashley, ’14. When she was at 
college Miss Ashley was president of .the 
Student Council. Her place in the Smith 
Unit is that of chauffeur and mechanician 


courage the old people 
—there are neither 
men nor women be- 
tween the ages of fif- 
teen and forty left any- 
where in France now to carry on the 
duties of civilian life. 

In a sense it seems like a problem of 
making bricks without straw. Six thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of supplies is al- 
most negligible in comparison with the 
need. But somehow one doesn’t for a 
minute doubt the ability of the Unit’s 
determination and resourcefulness to- 
magnetize straw. Perhaps after all mak- 
ing bricks without straw may be one 
of those never-defined assets of a col- 
lege education! I remember an occasion 
in my junior year when a couple of us 
were given three hours to construct 
realistic scenery for “The Great Divide’” 
in a room about twelve by twenty feet, 
and told to leave plenty of room for the 
cast and spectators, too! That’s the: 
spirit that the Smith women who are 
going to work in France have translated 
in terms of real life. 


EMBERSHIP in the Smith Unit re- 

quires, first of all, ability to pass a 
rigid physical examination and to speak 
French, a minimum age of twenty-five, 
practical experience in some phase of 
organized social service, readiness for 
plenty of hard work, and a pledge to. 
stick to it for at least six months. At 
the end of that time Smith hopes to be 
sending over a second unit. And unless 
all signs fail Vassar and Wellesley and 
perhaps several other woman’s colleges. 
will each be sending them, too. 

“The tremendous potentialities of a 
unit such as this can hardly be real- 
ized,” says Mr. Henry P. Davison, 
head of the American Red Cross. “It 
has taken a big step in the right direc- 
tion for women’s war work.” 

Dean Comstock of Smith paid a sim- 


ilar tribute when she said that she 


thought of the Unit as “Pilgrim Fath- 
ers, faring forth across perilous seas to 
make homes in a wilderness.” (Where- 
fore the Unit is probably doomed to be 
known in undergraduate conversatiom 
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hereafter as “The Pils.”) A lief work for children. Another 
luncheon given in New York | Baers ‘ member, Miss Marie Wolfs, is 
to the Smith College Re- a Belgian girl who was living 
lief Unit was the occasion of in Liege when the Germans 
these compliments. Several bombarded it in the first weeks 
hundred of us Smithites pre- of the war. After Liege was 
tended that we wanted a taken Miss Wolfs escaped to 
chance to sing to the Unit, this country. 

when what we really wanted The girl who taught the 
was a chance to see what they people of a _ shiftless North 
looked like in their neW serv- Carolina town to cobble their 
ice uniforms: soft gray feli old shoes—thereby interesting 
hats and dark gray, many- the boys and girls in a trade 
pocketed suits that prove the and the grown-ups in an econ- 
compatibility of good looks and omy—Miss Elizabeth Dana, is 
utility. We stood each member taking her cobbling kit and a 
up on the platform for ap- generous supply of extra tools 
proval while Mrs. Thayer, the and old shoes along with her 
chairman of the Organization to France. There is a carpen- 
Committee, told us—time per- ter in the Unit, too, Miss Alice 
mitting—the reasons for tak- Leavens; and a farmer, Miss 
ing her on. Frances Valentine. 

The director of the Unit, The four chief chauffeurs 
Mrs. Hawes, is of course ex- are Miss Marjorie Carr, Miss 
ceptionally well equipt for the Florence Hague, Miss Ruth 
work she is to do. She was in Joslin and Miss Margaret 
charge of relief work during Ashley. Miss Margaret Wood 
the Cuban War and in the is a kindergartner and an 
Balkan Wars. She established expert at planning camp 
a hospital and directed Red cooking —there’s no doubt 
Cross work in Serbia in 1916. of her versatility, she used 

The head physician and as- to play Macbeth in Senior 
sistant director of the Unit is Dramatics at college! Miss 
Dr. Alice Weld Tallant, who | ai , ; bee f | Marion Bennett is a teacher of 
has been for some time con- - - domestic science; Miss Ruth 
nected with the Women’s Col- © 2nderword & Underwood ; . Gaines has had several years’ 
legiate Hospital in Philadel- What home-coming means to the people in northern France newspaper experience. The 
phia. Her assistant, Dr. Maude Kelly, should have been at Smith. The Unit members whose training in social work 
is really part of the Unit, too, tho has one skilled wireless operator, Miss is preéminent are Miss Anne Chapin, 
there’s no getting round the fact that Lucy Mather. She has also had execu- Miss Millicent Lewis, Miss Elizabeth 
she was at school in England when she_ tive experience in Red Cross and in re- Bliss and Miss Catharine Hooper. 
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Here they all are-—the Smith College Relief Unit—looking as pleasant as they could in gray woolen service uniforms on one of New 
York’s hottest summer days. Left to right, in the front row. are Miss Lucy Mather, ex-’88, wireless operator; Mrs. Harriet Boyd 
Hawes, ’92, director; Dr. Alice Weld Tallant, ’97, head physician; Dr. Maude Kelly, assistant physician; in the second row: Miss 
Rooke, a member of the Italian faculty at Smith, who is to be with the Unit two or three months; Miss Ruth Joslin, ’12, chauffeur ; 
Mise Margaret Ashley. ’14, chauffeur; Miss Florence Hague, ’09, chauffeur and social worker; Miss Marjorie Carr, ’09, chauffeur; 
Miss Catharine Hooper, ’11, social worker; Miss Millicent Lewis, ’07, trained executive in work with girls; Miss Marie Wolfs, ’08, 
reyistrar (she escaped from Belgium to this country after the capture of Liege); Miss Elizabeth Dana, ’04, cobbler; in the third 
row: Miss Marion Bennett, ’06, teacher of domestic science; Miss Anne Chapin, ‘04, social warker ; Miss Elizabeth Bliss, ’08, exeou- 
tire in Consumers’ League; Miss Alice Leavens, ’03, carpenter ; Miss Margaret Wood, ’12, kindergartner ; Miss Ruth Gaines, ’01, author 
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Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 


nation, private interests must be’ 


subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help ts to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street by Fifth Avenue 
40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Just off Fifth Avenue om one of city’s quietest streets 


One of New York’s most beautiful hotels. 
Much favored by women traveling without 
escort. Within four minutes walk of forty 
theatres. Center of shopping district. 


Send for booklet. 
Rooms, private bath 
and upwards 


room, bedroom, bath 
$5.00 and upwards 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Sitting 








THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 


Refined, h like, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


























WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beantifal”’ 
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Reading in the Grades 


IFTY years ago reading in the elemen- 

tary school meant the intensive study of 
one reader of well-chosen literary selections 
for a year, or perhaps two in the upper 
grades. Everything, technique, oral expres- 
sion, literary appreciation, and sometimes 
spelling, was taught from this one volume. 
Of course, many of the pieces were mem- 
orized by constant repetition, and became a 
vital part of the pupil’s after life—a benefit 
not possible in the changing work of the pres- 
ent. Today the term reading has broadened 
to include many books on many subjects. 
In the lower grades, where technical train- 
ing predominates, the reader used in the 
basal work generally follows the old type. 
It presents the best literature for that 
grade, and still keeps the name of reader. 
In the upper grades this literary reader 
holds the foremost place in expression 
training. Of this type only one book, The 
Natural Method, Fourth Reader, appears 
this year. By its well-chosen Selections, 
fully adapted to the broadening view of 
the pupil, this book maintains the high 
standard of the series. 

The first special subject to be added to 
these literary readers was history. Educators 
learned that biography appealed to the child 
of the primary and intermediate grades 
more than the dry histories of the earlier 
days. The first attempts at teaching history 
by biographies were poor enough from an 
historical point of view, but the interest 


- aroused in the child proved the expediency 


of the method. Today the confusion and 
choppiness of the .older books have disap- 
peared and the primary histories are 
largely biographical and of this class. 
Forman’s First Lesson in History, part 
textbook and part reader, is one of the best. 
It combines the historical accuracy of the 
higher book with the simplicity and vivid- 
ness necessary for primary work. 

From teaching primary history by biog- 
raphy to supplementary readers giving the 
main incidents in the life of the great 
heroes of our own and other lands was a 
short step. Of this group, two books of the 
Little Folks Series, Little Folks on 
Thrones, stories of French and English 
sovereigns of the fourteenth century or 
later, and Little Heroines, five fascinating 
stories of English, Dutch, Russian and 
American girls, furnish charming readers 
for the fourth and fifth grades. Old Settler 
Stories of Everychild’s Series provides in- 
teresting pioneer and Indian tales of the 
Middle West for fourth grade. 

Pioneer Days, a good library book for 
sixth grade, gives the adventures of many 
unknown heroes of the Eastern Rockies. 
Except for a boy’s love for Indian adven- 
ture, the similarity of the stories would 
be monotonous. A similar book, Heroes of 
the American Revolution, for seventh and 
eighth grades, is a good reference book 
where others of the same period are not 
found. Its list of patriots is better chosen 
than in many books. McBrien’s patriotic 
reader, America First, offers splendid op- 
portunities for training the boys and girls 
of the eighth grade in love and honor for 
their country. The dramatization of the 
First Continental Congress would arouse 
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deeply the patriotism of the lads, while 
in the short selection of poems are found 
some of the best for reading and memors 
izing. 

Next in the development of supplemen- 
tary readers come the geographical and 
few are the children who have not some 
knowledge of the children and people of 
foreign countries. For the first and second 
grades, Nursery Tales from Many Lands 
is a jolly little book. The skilful teacher 
could arouse in the children much interest 
in the fourteen lands from which the tales 
come. Such a book, correlated with the 
simple geographical readers of these grades, 
would make both more interesting. In 
Swiss Stories and Legends of Everychild’s 
Series, much charming material in a new 
field is furnished the fourth grade. If in this 
connection Spyri’s “Chel” and, a little later, 
“Heidi” could be read, the sturdy qualities 
of the Swiss would find admiration and imi- 
tation among the children. Too little has 
been known of this patriotic, loyal people. 
Fitted to the more serious study of geog- 
raphy in the fifth and sixth grades is The 
Building of Cities of the same series, an 
allegorical tale in which the Past, Present 
and Future discuss the causes of city loca- 
tion, their growth and improvement. In the 
same grades and: the seventh belongs New 
England, truly a book of human interests 
as the author describes it. It tells admir- 
ably the history, industries and noted 
places of each state, while thru all the 
descriptions runs a personal touch that ap- 
peals to children. The pictures are most 
helpful. 

Only within the past ten years have the 
nature, science and industrial readers been 
prominent in the elementary course. One 
of the most fascinating of the nature read- 
ers is the Boyhood of a Naturalist. Surely 
John Muir’s thoro enjoyment of the wild 
life in the Wisconsin woods would open 
the eyes of other boys to the beauties 
around them. Equally interesting is Happy, 
the Life of a Bee, as fascinating as a fairy 
tale, and scientifically true to the facts. 
Its value to the children is as great as is 
Maeterlinck’s book to the elders. Keep Well 
Stories for Little Folks solves the trouble- 
some questions of how to teach third grade 
children hygiene. Not only are such 
stories attractive but they firmly fix the 
facts in the pupil’s mind. Miss Tappan 
needs no introduction to either pupil or 
teacher. Both value her work highly. In 
her four industrial readers, The Farmer 
and His Friends, Diggers in the Earth, 
Makers of Many Things, and Travelers and 
Traveling, she presents a series of articles 
on some common features of everyday life 
which most children take as a matter of 
course. 

The last group of supplementary read- 
ers, now in the process of development, are 
the moral and religious books. The rush of 
our American life, the large foreign ele- 
ment with radically different ethical stand- 
ards, and the lack of religious home train- 
ing even among Americans have compelled 
the school to take up, reluctantly in many 
instances, the question of ethical training. 
The difficulty of such teaching has been 
enhanced by the necessity of avoiding all 
sectarian points and teaching purely ethical 
principles. Prominent among these books 
has been the King’s Highway Series, two 
more of which are published this year, T'he 
Way of the Gate, for children of six, and 
The Way of Green Pastures, for those of 
seven, Both furnish excellent stories, from 
the Bible and other sources, for moral 
training either in the home or school. 

In some schools, tho probably not in all 
public schools, St. Paul the Hero could 
Wisely be added to the group of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Stanley. Certainly as many 





Rejected! 


One in Four Was Sick 
And Didnt Know It. 


They were the pick of the nation who applied for admission to the Officers’ Camp 


at Plattsburg. 


was perfectly well. 


you can, 


group of men joined to form the 


Life Extension Institute 


Ex-President Taft is the Chairman of the Insti- 
tute—Professor Irving Fisher of Yale is the Chair- 
man of the Hygiene Board, to 


They came confidently forward—each sure that his health was perfect—and out of 
every four one had something vitally wrong with him, of which he did not know. 
He was perhaps facing failure—disaster—death—in the serene confidence that he 


hat is your great danger—the insidious illness that creeps on you and saps your 
vitality day by day, and leaves you a wreck—too late for help! Be on your guard while 


Take advantage of the great movement started to help you. 

It is because they realized that old age was reaching its hand into the ranks of the 
young, that men were dying at forty and forty-five who had no right to die, that the 
people of this country were missing a full—complete—joyous life—that a distinguished 
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nerves. They can avoid them by learning HOW TO 
LIVE. They can learn how to live from this course 

of instruction. 
In the past generation of swift, tangled modern 
ife, the death rate from heart 





which technical matters are re- 


yo, ° 
famous food expert, and nearly 
a hundred others of national 
reputation. 

To get to the hundreds of 
thousands who could better their 
condition, the benefit of the 
judgment of these eminent men 
through pesgenal conan would 
be impossible. A new depart- 
ment of the Institute, “the Health 
Study Chapter, does this work 
through the mails. 


Irving Fisher, 


You are here 
Invited to Join 
this Chapter 


The instructions as to your 
health, your life, your work, 
your play, on which these hun- 
dred eminent authofities agree, 
have been incorporated in fif- 
teen simple, direct, stimulat- 
ing lessons. They are to be 
studied and cheerfully prac- 
ticed at home, and students 


tothe wor 
out charge. Among 


as Guarant 


Insurance Co. 





SOME OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of 
THE LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE ae 


Chairman Hygiene Reference Board 
Prof. Political Economy Yale Univ. and 
Hon. W.H. Taft, 
Chairman Board of Directors 
Ex-President of the United States 
Gen. W. C. Gorgas, 
Surgeon General, U. 
Harold A. Ley, President 
E.L.Fisk, M.D,, Director of Hygiene 
Charles H. Sabin, Director 
There ave about 100 Hygiene Advisory 
Board Members in this country, 
Europe and Fapan 


Hundreds of prominent men and 
leading york of the in are giving time 
of the 


who are consulting it—are not only 
individuals, but such organizations 
st Company 
Y., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Postal Life Insurance Co., Germania 


and arterial troubles, kidney and 
digestive maladies and nervous 
disorders has greatly increased— 
n some cases OVER 40 PER 


Every day fifteen hundred 
Americans die who might have 
lived longer if they had learned 
acted. Every day a thou- 
sand times as many are livi 
and working inadequately, wit! 
too little joy and progress, who 
could certainly improve their lot 
by learning how to live. This 
course will enable you to do 
better than these. 


How to Join 
the Chapter 


Send the coupon ) pad with 
61 30—-memmmerenp Se 

Upon receipt of it a long 
blank will be sent to you with 
questions regarding your phys- 
ical condition. 

You fill this in and mail it, 
and it will be analyzed and re- 
turned to you with comments and 
hygienic suggestions, At the 
same time, you will be made a 
member of the Health Study 


S. Army 


Institute with- 
ong the thousands 


of N. 








will be inspired and checked 
up, through examinations, by a competent central 
staff. Each student of this full course is examined 
weekly by mail as to his progress, and receives an- 
swers to any reasonable questions on personal 
hygiene. 

You are not asked to exercise wearily and monot- 
onously,—or subsist on faddish foods—or give up 
everything you like. 

You simply learn how to live, how to readjust your- 
self to a joyous good health in so far as modern sci- 
ence can aid you. Do not think you can dispense with 
living rightly because you are not absolutely ill. 
You ought to feel “‘fine’’ as a regular thing. It is 
your first duty and highest attainable pleasure to do 
so. You ought to get up in the morning feeling 
ready to do two men’s work, and come through the 
day feeling fit. A majority of people do not have to 
have bad digestions or bad circulation or tired 








Chapter and receive Free—our 48- 
page book, ““What to Eat,’’ and 
complete information as regards the home study 
Course in Health and Culture of Body and Mind. 
Find out some of the facts about yourself. Learn 
what they mean to your future health and happiness. 
Learn how to live as Nature intends. 
Send this coupon now—while you have it at hand. 
See ee eS eS SS SSS SSS eeeee 
| Health Study Chapter, Life Extension Inst. 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Oficial Organ Ind. 
j 25 West 45th Street, New York 8-11-17 
i I enclose one dollar membership fee. Please send me 
‘the health examination blank and your book “‘What to 
t Eat,’’ free. Also tell me about the Life Extension 
| Health Course. This puts me under no obligation. 
i Name. 
a 
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FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates Out-. 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FREE. 


d mailit to us, 
sieireresg Zand we will send you our fy bee 
KARNAK RAZO 


Gays FREES i then, Rt yes Tike ey pay ue : 
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MORE COMPANY. 350 More Building, St. Louis, Mo, 











Why Did the Russian 


ASTOUND US 
Revolution Because we did @ 


not know the inner story told in “The 
Russian Revolution” by Isaac Don 


Levine. The actual outbreak is de- 
scribed graphically. Portraits and 
sketches of Kerensky and many 
others. Get it today, or it will be 
mailed postpaid for $1.10 by 

Harper & Brothers Franklin Sq., Dept. 1, N. Y. City 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk F 248, 424-434 S. Green St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me your new Fall 
Style book with 70 samples free 
—finest blue serges and advanced 
styles in smart tweeds and mix- 


colored kids are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Fluid. 


MAIL COUPON 


For Fall and Winter 


tures—also full details of your STYLE 31016) .4 
special lining offer. 

SCT aE SAMPLES 
Address eeoeeeerrrsesessesesee oe 


High Grade Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only 


GUARANTEED ALL WOOL 


A SPECIAL proposition to introduce the 

wonderful values offered by our system of 
tailoring. We have no agents—no dealers— 
no traveling salesmen—our values make their 
own customers—and once a Bernard-Hewitt 
customer, always a Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. 


Thousands of business and professional 
men, college men, men in all walks of life 
thecountry over, wear and enjoy Bernard- 
Hewitt fine made-to-measure clothes. 
We want you, too, as a regular customer, 
and, as a special inducement to secure 
your first order, will line your suit with a 


guaranteed 

This suit is strictly hand tailored to your in- 
dividual measure, from the very finest all- 
wool blue, light blue, black or gray serge, in 
any of the latest styles you may select and 
by the very best tailors in this whole city. 
If you don’t care for aserge suit, our Fall catalog, which we will send, 


$15 


WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 











Take 
Your 


contain. generous samples of the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures Own 
($15.00 to $32.50), unusual values all. Thesatin lining goes with any selection. Measure 
All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, that you learn how easy Save 
it isto take your own measure and Save money on every suit. We take all 


the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 


Complete Satisfaction or Refund of Money 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship 
and materials. Could anything be fairer? Write today—-wear tailor-made clothes of ex- 
ceptional style and value—dress better and save money. 


SEND TODAY ‘coro OUR BIG BOOK 


Our big new Fall Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens—also lowest 
prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and economical 
clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 


$10 


Please mention Independent so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
424-434 S. Green St. Desk F 248 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















PUT IT UP TO THE 
PLAN AND PURCHASE DEPT. 


Write for its Requisition Chart 
and Check List. On it state 
your problem, asking for in- 
formation and suggestion. A 
helpful reply will come. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


119 West 40th St. New York 


CARPUNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


That lovely delicate 
collar is soiled. Dip ( 
it in Carbona— it yy 
will dry out like a crisply petalled 
flower. 
Carbona cannot explode. 
15c 25c 50c $1. At all druggists 


Rn SR TTT ESO ae TRAE 
Shoes made with “F. B. & C.”* white, bronze and fancy 























boys as possible should have the stimulat- 
ing influence of this stirring tale of the 
pioneer missionary, here well adapted to 
the understanding of the twentieth century 
lad. In the grammar grades and the first 
years of high school, the problem of ethical 
teaching is more difficult. Tho written for 
the pupil, Talks to Young People on Ethics 
would give better results when presented 
thru the medium of a skilful teacher. The 
arrangement is attractive and suggestive. 
The Natural Method, Fourth Reader, by Mc- 
Manus and Haaren. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents. First Lessons in American History, 
by S. E. Forman. The Century Company. 65 
cents. Little Folks on Thrones, Little Heroine., 
by D. D. Calhoun. The Abingdon Press. 25 
cents each. Old Settler Stories, by M. E. 
Fletcher. The Macmillan Company. 40 cents. 
Pioneer Days, by M. H. Carmichael. Heroes of 
the American Revolution, by O. Clay. Duffield 
& Co. $1.25 each. America First, by J. L. 
McBrien. American Book Company. 64 cents. 
Nursery Tales from Many Lands, by E. L. and 
A. M. Skinner. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 
cents. Swiss Stories and Legends, by F. M. 
Frolicher. The Building of Cities, by J. Har- 
lean. 40 cents each. New England, by C. John- 
son. 75 cents. The Macmillan Company. Th: 
Boyhood of a Naturalist, by J. Muir. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 28 cents. Happy, by W. 
F. McCaleb. Harper & Bros. 75 cents. Keep- 
Well Stories, by M. D. Jones. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 75 cents. The Farmer and His 
Friends, Diggers in the Earth, Makers of Many 
Things, Travelers and Traveling, by E. M. 
Tappan. Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 cents 
each. Way of the Gates, Way of Green Pas- 
tures, by Sneath, Hodges and Tweedy. 65 cents 
each. St. Paul the Hero, by R. M. Jones. $1. 
The Macmillan Company. Talks to Young Folks 
on Ethics, by C. H. Wilson. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 75 cents. 


High School and College 
Reading 


WO attractive textbooks of English lit- 

erature are out this season. That by 
Professors Rankin and Akin is arranged 
rather with view to showing the spirit of 
the different literary periods and writers and 
the characteristics of the different types of 
literature than as a handbook. It has, how- 
ever, chronological tables, many reading 
lists and a full index. A larger work is 
Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture, by William J. Long. This follows the 
usual type, but it is written with much 
vivacity and charm. Its first chapter, An 
Essay on Literature, starts the student 
with the idea of literature as one of the 
pleasures, not one of the tasks, of life. 
A paragraph on the history of the times 
introduces each literary period, and the 
writers are treated as living men. The lat- 
ter third of the book is given to an uncom- 
monly well balanced review of American 
letters, altho, of course, it is the right of 
a contemporary to cavil at some of the 
criticism after 1876 and to wonder why 
Henry James is wholly ignored. 

A comprehensive, well printed and well 
arranged anthology is that of English 
Poetry and Prose of the Romantic Move- 
ment, edited by G. B. Woods. “The Ro- 
mantic Movement” is inclusive, taking in 
practically all essayists and poets writing 
between 1798 and 1832 with selections from 
many writers of the eighteenth century 
who directly influenced the new school. A 
literary map of England, a glossary, a large 
index and bibliographic notes with charts 
of contemporary historic events and French 
and German writers complete an excellent 
reference work. A small but well chosen 
collection of English Popular Ballads has 
been arranged by Walter Morris Hart, of 
the University of California. This is pre- 
faced by an essay of the ballad in its social 
significance and its development as a liter- 
ary form. A collection drawn from a wider 
field is Guido H. Stempel’s Book of Bal- 
lads Old and New. The short introduction 
is mainly historical. Descriptive comment 
and glossary are in an appendix. There are 
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fewer of the old ballads. altho much the 
same ones as those chosen by Professor 
Hart. But a number of American cowboy 
songs are borrowed from the Lomax col- 
lection, and a delightful group of ballads 
of the literary type are taken from nine- 
teenth century writers and from Noyes, 
Masefield, Service and Newbolt. Among the 
many series of school reprints the Lake 
Classics are convenient and pleasant little 
books, and well edited. The introductory 
essays are interesting and the notes at the 
foot of the pages are carefully chosen to 
explain what surely needs to be made clear 
without loading the text with instruction. 
Four recent issues are the Aeneid of 
Virgil; and Reade’s Cloister and the 
Hearth; Mill on the Floss with introduc 
tion and notes by C. H. Ward, of the Taft 
School; and Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
edited by Professor Westcott, of the Naval 
Academy. Another edition of Southey’s 
Nelson is edited by Frederick Houk Law, 
his notes being mainly historical and lit- 
erary, while those by Professor Westcott 
are delightfully nautical in character. 
A. Marion Merrill's edition of Jranhoe is 
very thoroly arranged for class work altho 
happily the novel is entire and printed 
without numbered paragraphs. A sketch of 
Scott's life, list of his works and map of 
the Ivanhoe country introduce the story. 
The long notes in the appendix excellently 
succeed in being informing without being 
dull. Thin paper and clear prizt make this 
a satisfactory reprint. 

German students in high school read 
with pleasure Minna von Barnhelm. Hel- 
ler’s admirable translation. in idiomatic 
English yet true to the spirit of the orig- 
jnal, now offers all pupils a chance to 
enjoy this popular comedy. Despite the per- 
sistent reading of the Greek and Roman 
myths in the grades, few pupils absorb 
enough knowledge of them to appreciate 
the classical allusions in their later reading. 
To aid these pupils Miss Tatlock’s charm- 
ing book, Greek and Roman Mythology, 
presents in clear and attractive language 
a short course for high school students on 
ancient gods and heroes. 

The Macmillan Pocket Classics, little 
square brown volumes now numbering 
about a hundred and fifty, are excellent ex- 
amples of inexpensive bookmaking. Of this 
year’s issues Richard III is the twelfth 
Shakespeare play to be had in this handy 
form. The short introduction and notes are 
by Dr. Brubacher. Dr. Hoffsten has edited 
a group of Lowell’s Earlier Essays, delight- 
ful, discursive, quaintly humorous papers 
mainly from the “Fireside Travel.” Pos- 
sibly a stupid collection of letters could 
be made but fortunately letters are easily 
destroyed and few but those of real value 
long survive their recipients. Letters from 
Many Pens, gathered by Margaret Coult. 
is a charming collection, chosen with the 
simple letter writing of the pupil in mind. 
Nearly all deal with everyday topics and 
all save the last dozen are by English or 
American writers of the nineteenth century. 

Two of these little Macmillan Classics 
put together bring back from undeserved 
oblivion the beloved old “Sixth Readers” 
of a past day. These are Margaret 
Sprague Carhart’s Selections from Ameri- 
can Poctry, which includes the old favor- 
ites of our nineteenth century writers, and 
Short Stories and Selections, a prose*col- 
lection arranged by Emilie Kip Baker. 
Representative Short Stories, a collection 
by Nina Hart and E. M. Perry takes in 
both classics and recent magazine tales, 
It is well varied, and attractive for class 
work and besides is just the tiny book 
needed for the traveling bag. The Short 
Story, a volume of the Academy Classics 
prepared by W. P. Atkinson, is the fruit 
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Preparatory. French, German and Spanish 





School of Personality for Girls 
APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 

of efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed 

especially for health, character and initiative. 100 acres; 
pine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is excep- 
tionally favorable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. College 


Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Person- 
ality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors, Booklet, 


Rev. Thomas Bickford A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals 
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by native teachers. Music, Culture, Domestic 


Box P, Brewster, Mass. 











A SCHOLARSHIP 


IS OFFERED in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools in New England for the 
coming year. If DEFINITELY interested 
write immediately for details. O. A. 7022, 
30x 167, Bosten, Mass, 








HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
37th year opens September 24th. 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 














eae 
| EXPRESSION ycrsity or Vermont, Horton, Asheville, 
| Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s books (rec- 


ded by ed ) and ‘‘Expression’’ free. 


S.S. Curry, Ph.D.. Litt.D., President Copley Sq.. Boston, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls, 17 miles from Boston, 4 
Acres. Skating Pond, Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 











A SCHOOL 


the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departnient 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 1 


77th year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy’s personality swidied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. All 
Ww holesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guidance 
: ~ os Sena. eyunestom. Six-acre athletic flelds. 
. Separate building. stinctive 
LOWER ScHooL iC re management and house mother. 


BESTONESUUINANP DY 








FOR BOYS 


SAWYER, L. H. D., principal, Easthampton, Mass. 











DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 5i1st YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300 — $350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D: Principal 
MARYLAND 





The Sargent School ‘vantzais" 
g Education 
Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses pre- 
pare for healthy womanhood, Address for booklet, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theo- 
logical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
For catalogue and information, address 








BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A select college preparatory school for boys of character and am- 
bition, Our cade:s are doved as well as taught. Individual 
instruction. Constant supervision. Able, boy-loving faculty. 


Catalog and view-book upon request. Address 
COMMANDANT POOLESVILLE, MD. 





William L. Worcester, President. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A.B. degree, Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of men and women, 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 

usetts. Norton (30 miles from Boston). 








1853 Maryland College 1917 
for Women 





ADVANTAGES 


COURS 
College Preparatory 63 Years’ History 
Ccllege Strong Faculty 
B. A, Girls from 32 Etates 
B. L. 0 miles from Baltimore 
Domestic Science 500-foot elevation 


B.S. Near Washington 
Teacher's Certificate Fireproof Buildings 
Music Swimming Pool 
B. Mus. Private Baths 
Teacher's Certificate Set Bowls 
Expression Non-Sectarian 
0. Ideal size 
Teacher's Certificate Personal care 
Address Box A, Lutherville, Md. 




















Worcester Academy 
Founpep 1834 


EXPERIENCED MEN, A WELL-NIGH COMPLETE 
MATERIAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 


Sart ~ + 





ERATIONS, WORCESTER ACADEMY REALLY 
EDUCATES BOYS. SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 
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NURSES’ RESIDENCE 





Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three yeoge course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high schoo! 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly. 








Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Pounded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and profes- 
sional training of women. Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Indus- 
trial Arts. Special students admitted. 
Address Secretary 
Troy, N. ¥. 











Russell Sage College of practical Arts, 
Skidmore School of Art 

A college for the professional and vocational 
training of women. Offers four-year courses in 

Household Arts, Fine Arts, Music, Physical 
Education, Oral Sapecenen, Secretarial 
Studies. 

Academic courses are offered in Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, History, Music and Art. 

One-year courses in Trade Dressmaking and 
Millinery. 

A special diploma, securable upon the com- 
pletion of two years, commands teacher’s or 
supervisor’s certificate. 

Residence accommodations for two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. 
Summer Session, 

For catalogue address the Registrar. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 








“‘The 
Castle’’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 


In the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A ene Community of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 
Rte of our plan to fit them for an ideal lifes 
ife of efficiency, independence and social charm. 

circulars address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box 970, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








1855-1917 


ELMIRA COLLEGE  xemnctrien 


ri 
Oldest American college exclusively for women. Five 
courses leading to degree: arts, science, home economics, 
secretarial, music. Small student body, large faculty, per- 
sonal attention. yo g F suites, with om, and two bed- 
rooms. JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D., D., President. 
For catalog and views, “dio AT ELMira, BZ 


The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 
Friends. Ten teachers. 
Seventy-five yan Board and tuition, bag to Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life. (Music, Bible study. moral train- 
ing. supervised sports. hip. ‘or J address 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M.., Principal, 

Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


HARTWICK SEMINARY, N. Y. 


One of the best preparatory schools, Founded 1797. $250 
per year. Coeducational. Dormitory renovated and refur- 
nished. New dining hall. Steam heat, electric light, fine 
water, gymnasium, beautiful out. 

Prin. J. G. TRAVER, D.D. 





























TENNESSEE 
Pulaski, 


MARTIN COLLEGE, F2123*!: 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate 
Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue- 
Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. 
Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 


French Home School for Girls 


Distinctively French Environment 
PLANNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THOSE WISHING TO 
PURSUE SPECIAL STUDIES IN NEW YORK. EX- 
CEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE FLUENT 
FRENCH AND EVERY ADVANTAGE OF THE CITY 
PROVIDED FOR. THE 7th YEAR. ADDRESS 


Miss Macintyre or Mlle. Talguen 


320 West 107th St., (Riverside Drive) N. Y. City 





ILLINOIS 





TODD ‘SEMINARY for Boys 
70th year. Not a “‘prep’’ school. 

Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. Vigilant 
watchfulness of personal habits. Right thinking and 
manliness developed through comradeship of teachers and 
boys on playgreund, in social hours and in classroom. 
Genuine home life. 1000 feet above sea level in Illinois 
hill country. One hour from Chicago. Splendid north- 
ern Summer camp at Onekama, Mich. 

NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Ill. 








NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The University Schoo) of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Voice and The- 
ory of Music leading to academic degrees. Also a 
diploma course in Public School and Community 
Music. Literary studies in the College of Liberal 
Arts included without extra cost. Thorough Pre- 
paratory School maintained. Refined social envi- 
ronment and beautiful situation on the wooded 
shores of Lake Michigan 

The professional String Quartet, student 
Symphony Orchestra of eighty, a junior orchestra 
of thirty-five, the A Capella Choir and the presence 
ef the Evanston Musical Club and the great North 
Shore Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over 
2,000 voices offer unparalleled practical advantages. 

Send for detailed description of courses. 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dean 

Evanston, Ill. 


the 











Playground Training 


Normal! School for Playground Workers 
Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan. Fall Term 
opens Sept. 18. Diploma. 2 yrs. Field Practice in 
Chicago Playgrounds, Folk Dancing, Pageantry, 
Story Telling, Gymnastics, etc. Strong Faculty. 
Fine Equipment. Address 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Box 16, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and d 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and 
moral training for college entrance or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOO: manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal 
attention given to each boy. 

LOCATION —In the country, on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America. 
EQUIPME odern and complete. | New Gymnasium. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136. 

William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa, 








Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


A Moravian School for Girls, with an experience of one hundred 
and seventy-one years. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 

Post: work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymna- 
sium. Terms $500. Send for catalog. 


Rev. F. W, STENGEL, Principal, Box 101, LITITZ, PA. 


ISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Complete college preparatory course; 
special course in agriculture. En- 
dorsed by every American univer- 
sity. Delightfully located in the foot- 
hills of the Alleghanies. Modern 
buildings and equipment. Athletics. 
t Kiski nothing is left undone to 
hs the student’s health, com- 
fort, education and morals. Classes 
limited, affording individual in- 
struction. Faculty especially qual- 
ified. 3oth year opens Sept. 25. 
Write for catalog. Kindly ad- 
dress Department s. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Saltsburg, Pa. 














NEW JERSEY 


BLAKE TUTORING SCHOOL 


Summer School (July to Sept.) 


Boys Besant he thoroughly and rapidly for College 
and Scientifie School. Individual instruction. 

wo years’ work in one. Certificate privilege. 
Large campus near lake. Saddle horse provided 
every boy. Military Drill, Separate building 
and campus for boys under 14. Send for book- 
let. Lakewood, N. J. 


PEDDIE. sontstowa. x. 3 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Thorough preparation for 
leadership in college and business life. 

Military Training in harmony with the Peddie idea 
—all the essentials without frills. 

Physical ¢gulture, athletic training, public speak- 
ing and music. 0-acre campus, lake, swimming 
pool, diamond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 























NORTH CAROLINA 





for preparing each. 10c. or FREE for names of two friends. 


Am. School Home Economics, 529 W. 69th Street, Chicago 








The University of Chicago 


H M in addition to resident 
= Teen 

STUDY For aune in- 

formation address 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M) Chicago, TL, | uictei Tower 











DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. 
Prepares for College and the Scientifig Schools. 
Epowin De Menritte, Principal. Address until 
Sept. 5, Camp Algonquin, Ashland, N. H. 


DELAWARE 
The Women’s College of Delaware 


In addition to 4-vear general academic course, provides 2-year 
and 4-year courses in household economics, and in normal 
training for teachers; also 4-year course in scientific farming. 
Write for catalog. 


DR. WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Dean. 








NEWARK, DEL. 
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of experience with high school classes and 
considers the modern short story as of 
American origin and development. The in- 
troduction is a somewhat technical analysis 
of the story form. An interesting local 
anthology is Maurice Garland Fulton’s 
Southern Life in Southern Literature. Here 
are selections from “Swallow Barn” and 
“Horseshoe Robinson,” from Simms and 
Timrod, Preston, Irwin Russell, Tabb, be- 
sides gleanings of popular verse beloved in 
Southern households two generations ago. 
It is pleasant to find editors so en- 
thusiastic in their topics as the two who 
have set out to interest their pupils in 
Boswell and Macaulay, the last two vol- 
umes on our list. A small book in Barnes's 
English texts holds Stella S. Center’s 
abridgement of Boswell’s Johnson, an 
abridgement that has managed to keep an 
entertaining paragraph at least to every 
page. Selections from the Prose of Macau- 
lay is an excellent volume with an uncom- 
monly interesting introductory essay, this 
by Professor Holt, of West Point. Several 
of the papers chosen are printed in full and 
the book is an attractive volume to any 
reader, being happily unincumbered by 
notes. 
English Literature, by Rankin and Akin. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.30. English and Amer- 
ican Literature, by W. J. Long. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $1.40. —- and Prose of the Ro- 
mantic Movement. G. B. oods, ed. > . 
English Popular Ballads. W. M. Hart, ed 
cents. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. Book 
of Ballads Old and New. G. H. Stempel, ed. 
Henry Holt & Co. 60 cents. 4’neid of Virgil. J. 
Conington, tr. 40 cents. Cloister and the 
Hearth. A. B. de Mille, ed. 50 cents. Mill on 
the Floss. C. H. Ward, ed. 45 cents. Southey’s 
Nelson. A. T. Westcott, ed. 40 cents. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. Southey’s Nelson. 
F. H. Law, ed. The Macmillan Company. 25 
cents. Ivanhoe. A. M. Merrill, ed. Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston. 65 cents. Minna von Barnhelm, 
O. Heller, tr. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. Greek 
and Roman Mythology, by J. M. Tatlock. The 
Century Company. $1.50. Richard III. A. R. 
Brubacher, ed. Lowell’s Earlier Essays. E. 
G. Hoffsten, ed. Letters from Many Pens. 
Margaret Coult, ed. Selections from American 
Poetry. M. S. Carhart, ed. Short Stories and 
Selections. E. Baker, ed. Representative 
Short Stories. Hart and Perry, eds. The Mac- 
millan Company. 25 cents each. The Short 
Story. W. P. Atkinson, ed. Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. 60 cents. Southern Life in Southern 
Literature. M. G. Fulton, ed. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 80 cents. Boswell’s Johnson. S. S. Center, 
ed. A. S. Barnes Company. 25 cents. ow 
from the Prose of Macaulay. L. H. Holt, ed 
Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.25 


Languages 

E German books of this year are large- 
ly reprints of popular books of previous 
years with the addition of some supple- 
mentary work to aid in the direct method 
of teaching. For beginners, Heath pub- 
lishes Progressive Lessons in German, an 
excellent beginner’s grammar with the tech- 
nical work ‘in German; Mérchen und 
Erzihlung, a good, simple reader for the 
grades ; Immensee, a delightful reminiscent 
story of boyhood days as seen by an old 
man; Héher als die Kirche, a simple rather 
sentimental story, but illustrative of the 
effort toward individual thinking; Germel- 
hausen, an attractive story of a -sunken 
village, so often found in German myths; 
for intermediate work Die Journalisten, a 
comedy next to “Minna von Barnhelm” in 
popularity ; and for the advanced students, 
Die Burgkinder, a novel studying modern 
German thought. Ginn also has an excel- 
lent reprint of Héher als die Kirche with 
the usual addition of German questions for 

conversational work. 

Of the three new books, Gender and De- 
clension of German Nouns is an attempt 
to teach by the grouping together of nouns 
of the same gender, and the drawing or 
pasting of pictures opposite the lists the 
difficult subject of gender. As a book for 
young children, it might furnish a profit- 
able exercize. The Handy German Gram- 
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as a Reserve 


preparation for college. 


France, 


NORTHWESTER 


N the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. Designated by the President 
fficers Training 
cago, the school is of easy access from both East and West. 


|] life, the school provides both culture and the definite 
values of discipline and education. 

With the assistance of returned officers from ‘‘Somewhere in 

** modern military and naval tactics are taught, including 

trench warfare, bombing, use of gas masks, operation of autotrac- 

tors, etc. Nine Cadillac military automobiles. 

very known improvement in sanitation, heating, light and fire- 


ment. Early registration necessary to insure entrance this fall. 
For cat 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 


MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADEMY 





f Chi- 
Thorough 
With the advantages of a military and naval 


Corps. Within two hours of 


Fleet of naval cutters, 


g, address 
LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 














CONNECTICUT 








Theological Seminary 


Scholarly and practical_train- 
ing for the ministry. Faculty 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lecturers. Nota- 
ble library of 105,000 volumes, 
Liberal scholarships to  stu- 
dents of high rank and grad- 
uate fellowships. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all Christian 
denominations. Address 


Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


naries, 


for trained 
than supply. 





HARTFORD “ez 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
egree Course for graduates of 
colleges on¢ —— 
Diploma 
pares lay workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of Chris- 
tian service, church, Sunday- 
school, mission and ‘settlement 
work, Correspondence Courses 
for teacher training. 
workers greater 
Address 
Dean E. H. KNIGHT. 


The Kennedy School of 
Missions 

A Graduate School for Special 
Preparation, Interdenomina- 
tional. For candidates, ap- 
ointees and missionaries, 
arge faculty and library. 
Courses in phonetics, certain 
vernaculars, history and re- 
ligions of mission fields, soci- 
ology, Bible, business methods, 

etc. Address The wit. 

E. W. CAPEN, 


ical semi- 
ourse pre- 


Demand 








SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Col'ege Preparatory and Diploma Courses. a on year. Mod- 
ern equipment. Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A Principal, 





VIRGINIA 





COLLEGE 


ROANOKE “eeu: vear. 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course, 
Library 25, eg volumes. Mountain ams Six Churches ; 
no bar-room Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address 
The President, Salem, Va. 





EASTERN COLLEGE 
Co-educational. 30 m. from Washington, D. C. A 20th Century 
College. New buildings. Standard A. B. course. 2 year degree 
courses in Literature, Pedagogy, Domestic Science, Expression and 
Business for hizh school graduates. Music Conservatory. Academy 
for 1 and girls. Military Training elective. Moderate rates, 
. U. Roop, President. Box M, MANASSAS, Va. 








The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


GREENWICH - - CONN. 





The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 














INDIANA 




















3171 N. Meridian St. 








Tudor Hall 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (incorporated) 


Indianapolis 


Home and Day School. 
Certificate privileges. 
General, Special, Advanced Courses. 

Household Economics, 

Moves to new location September 1, 1917. 

Handsome buildings with finest modern equipment, 
Roof Playground for outdoor exercise. 

Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Sun Parlor. 

All outdoor sports. 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 


Excels in college preparation, 

















OHIO 


COLORADO 





The Law Froebel Kinder. Training School 
Certificate and Diploma courses, Accredited by the State, ac- 
credited in other States. Address for catalogue. 
MARY E. Law, M. D., Principal. 
OHIO, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. 
GLENDALE, O. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE sil 





WOLCOTT SCHOOL 
The West's Leading School for Girls 


Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class, 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Information. 


Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion 8t., Denver 





Catalogues and information sent young women 
seeking large opportunities. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational, Preparatory school. 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and tuition pos- 
sible through large endowment. Music, Oratory, Domestic 
Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


E.W.HAMBLYN, Prin. Box 30, Austinburgh, Ohio 











MAINE 
HEBRON ACADEMY 40 ceres. 9 buildings. 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful resi- 
dences for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL-—A 
modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome 





food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. General 
courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 
Wm. E. Sarcent, Litt.D., Principal. Hesron, Maine. 
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Even She 
Had Corns 


Until a Little While Ago She 
Thought Them Unavoidable 


If you have corns don’t 
blame yourself too much. 
Many an old person has had 
them fifty years. 

Yet they have done what 
you do—pared them and used 
old-time, useless treatments. 

But what folly it is when 
nowadays about half the 
world keeps free. 

Just try one corn. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster 
in a jiffy. Then forgetit. It 
will never pain again. 

In two days take the plaster off. 
The corn will disappear. Only 
one corn in ten needs another 
application. 

The cost is five cents per corn. 
The trouble isa moment. The re- 
sults are sure. 

You will laugh at the old ways 
when you try Blue-jay. You will 
wonder why people ever let corns 
hurt. Please start tonight. You 
have suffered long enough. 





BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Sold by all Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 








TYPEWRITERS 


$10 andUp. AlliMakes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
Process."* Sold for low cash—Iinstallment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price, Write for full details 
guarantee and New Illustrated Catalog, Free trial, 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 283 Chicago 


DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., July 25, 1917. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (5%) 
was this day declared upon the Common stock of 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, pay- 
able on September 1, 1917, to Common stockholders 
of record at the close of business on August 15, 
1917. Checks will be mailed. 


T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 12. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 46. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 











share upon the full-paid First Preferred and Orig- 
inal Preferred Capital Stock of the Company, for 
the period commencing May 1, 1917, and ending 


July 31, 1917, will be paid by checks mailed 
Avgust 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at 
3:30 o'clock P, M, July 31, 1917, 
A, F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
San Francisco, California, July 31, 1917. 





mar is exactly what it claims to be, a con- 
cise handbook of essential facts of Ger- 
man idioms. By selections, prose and 
poetry, chosen from Heine’s writings, Die 
Harzreise forms a biographical story of the 
author. It abounds in copious notes and 
the usual grammar exercizes. 

A single Latin book is Cicero in the 
Rolfe and Roberts series. It is an excellent 
edition, planned to give the necessary help 
in one volume. It contains a full gram- 
matical outline covering the points of 
Cicero, a set of sentences for translation, 
and an interesting and well-outlined life 
full of vivid touches which will make the 
times much clearer to the student. 

Among the few French textbooks of the 
year is an attractive reader for beginners, 
La Belle France, a journey to France told 
in short stories by Adolphe de Montvert 
and well illustrated. Colomba has two new 
editions, one illustrated by Boardman 
Robinson and edited by W. S. Barney. This 
is a pleasant little book with an appendix 
containing notes, vocabulary and exercizes 
for translation. That prepared for class 
use by W. W. Lamb is a thoro textbook. 
It has a grammatical appendix. syntax drill, 
full notes, exercizes for translation, ques- 
tions, and the lessons are printed opposite 
the text to which they refer. 

The Knowles-Favard system of learning 
to speak French is the basis of an origin- 
ally arranged Grammaire de la Conversa- 
tion. The book is planned for class work 
wholly oral and in French, with written 
work at home and “self-corrected.” Soldiers’ 
Spoken French is a compilation of words 
and phrases that are likely to be urgently 
needed by every soldier going to France. 
These were chosen by Helen Cross from 
experience in lessons to the New Zealand 
contingent. It fits the uniform pocket. 

A textbook which deals with the Span- 
ish language as spoken in Hispania is the 
Spanish-American Reader, by Ernesto Nel- 
son, It is a valuable addition to an already 
large collection, treating as it does of the 
difference between the idioms of Spain and 
South America. First Spanish Course, by 
Hills and Ford, issued by the same pub- 
lishers, is a grammar for beginners, with 
exercizes. One of the most interesting books 
for him who already has acquired his first 
grammatical steps is Lecturas Faciles, by 
Wilkins and Luria, which gives short stor- 
ies and articles based on customs, history 
and literature, instead of taking the student 
at once into the classics as is usually done. 
Classroom Spanish, by M. A. Solano, is a 
vest pocket edition of the phrases most 
necessary to a beginner, 

The Spanish Reader of South American 
History is hardly the condensed history 
that its author, Supplé, modestly claims, 
but rather a thoro going-over of the prin- 
cipal historical events in such a related 
manner that practically all South American 
history is laid before one. A reminder of 
the grave fact that South Americans know 
more of us than we do of them is found 
in the Spanish-American Composition Book, 
by J. Warshaw. Every chapter contains 
names and allusions which are practically 
Greek to the average American student. 
Perhaps the elusive charm of Spanish is 
best caught and held in a series of articles 
on Spanish-American Life, by E. D. C. 
Morse. This author has succeeded in lively 
descriptions of every day occurrences, gath- 
ered from every possible source. It is in a 
fashion a trip thru South America, guided 
by sane and lively curiosity. 

As it is the commercial side that attracts 
nine-tenths of Spanish students, perhaps it 
is fitting to end with Spanish Commercial 
Correspondence, by Whitten and Andrade. 
In this complete volume the man in busi- 
ness finds all sorts of contingencies disposed 


of. When we realize that it is commerce 
that opens the way for arts and sciences it 
is not amiss, surely, to give this little vol- 
ume an important place. 
Progressive Lessons in German, Part I, by 
Huebsch and Smith. D. C. Heath & Co. 75 
cents. Marchen und Erzéhlung, by Guerber and 
Meyers. 65 cents. Storm’s Immensee, Bern- 
hardt, ed. Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche, Clary, 
ed. Gerstacker’s Germclhausen, Lewis, ed. Each 
35 cents. Freytag’s Die Journalisien, Toy, ed. 
45 cents. Herzog’s Die Burgkinder. Boetzkes, 
ed. 65 cents. All D. C. Heath & Co. Hillern’s 
Héher als die Kirche, Eastman, ed. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 30 cents. Gender and Declension 
of German Nouns, by C. T. Stewart. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 30 cents. Handy German Gram- 
mar, by C. N. Gould. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. 50 cents. Heine’s Die Harzreise, R. P. 
Keep, ed. Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 75 cents. 
Cicero, Roberts and Rolfe, eds. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. Colomba, W. S. Barney, ed. 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 50 cents. Colomba, 
W. W. Lamb, ed. Scott, Foresman & Co. Chi- 
cago. 96 cents. Grammaire de la Conversation, 
by Knowles and Favard. D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.15. Soldiers’ Spoken French, by Helen 
Cross. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents. Le Belle 
France, by A. de Monvert. Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. 80 cents. Spanish-American Reader, by 
E. Nelson, First Spanish Course, by Hills and 
Ford. D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25 each. Lecturas 
Faciles, by Wilkins and Luria. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. $1. Spanish Reader of South American 
History, by E. W. Supplé. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1. Spanish American Composition Book, 
by J. Warshaw. Henry Holt & Co. 90 cents. 
Spanish-American Life, by E. L. C. Morse. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. $1. Classroom 
Spanish, by M. A. Solano. 10 cents. Spanish 
Commercial Correspondence by Whitten and 
Andrade. $1.25. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


English Spoken and Written 


N nearly all secondary schools today 

great emphasis is rightly placed on oral 
and written composition. High School Eng- 
lish, Book One, out in revised edition, offers 
material for the first two years of the 
course. The study outline is simple, with 
abundance of theme work within the ex- 
perience of the pupil. An unusually large 
portion of the book is devoted to grammar 
to be used either for reference or for thoro 
study as the class requires. Practical Eng- 
lish Composition, a four book series, one 
for each year of high school, follows an 
excellent plan. Tho the four divisions of 
composition are treated in each book, the 
emphasis in the first is on description and 
letter-writing, in the second on narration 
and journalism, in the third on exposition 
and literary feeling, and in the fourth on 
argument and public speaking. Perhaps the 
most helpful parts of the books are the 
many models for the pupil’s imitation, the 
large number of topics for practise, and the 
suggested time schedule, 

Oral and Written English provides a sat- 
isfactory course in composition and gram- 
mar for the grades. Book One is attractive 
in its presentation ’of pictures, topics and 
outlines. To obtain’ a better allotment of 
time, Book Two groups the work of each 
chapter into three parts, composition, gram- 
mar and drills on good usage. 

Not all high schools have.special classes 
in oral reading and speaking, but for such 
as do Bassett’s Handbook of Oral Reading 
provides good selections, a clear statement 
of principles, and a full outline for teach- 
ers. For high school pupils or business 
men who have missed high school training, 
the Dictionary of Grammar is a complete 
reference book of grammatical terms, well 
illustrated and alphabetically arranged. 
Good Usage is also a reference book for 
high school pupils or for teachers. Unlike 
similar books, it aims to give authorities on 
both sides, leaving the choice to the reader. 
It is a protest against the rigid rules of the 
purists in grammatical form. Still one 
strongly questions calling a poor form cor- 
rect because it is found in the works of an 
excellent author. It is certainly better to 
teach young people to adhere to certain 
definite rules. 

A study of technique and style in de- 
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scriptive writing, reporting, argument and SONA 
criticism is to be had in The Method and 











Practise of Exposition, by Professor Ran- 
kin. It is a work for the college student, 
but is not technical. While thoroly clear 
and interesting in method, and drawing ex- 
amples from the daily paper as well as the 
classics, it is a book for the thoro student 
not for the learn-to-write-a-best-seller class. 
Professors Greenough and Hersey have 
prepared a most interesting textbook on 
English Composition. What they term 
“mechanics,” that is troublesome points of 
grammar, punctuation, spelling are touched 
in short final chapters. The main chapters 
are on exposition, argument, description, 
narration, structure, with clear and sug- 
gestive discussion of the topics, and fine 
examples. The first chapter on gathering 
and weighing of material is especially to 
be noted, for it gives the pupil all sorts 
of practical, helpful hints that students 
must usually work out for themselves slow- 
ly at great waste of time or never work out 
at all. 
High School English, by Brubacher and Sny- 
der. Chas. E. Merrill Company. $1.20. Practi- 
cal English Composition, by E. L. Miller. I, 
Il, III, 35 cents each, IV, 45 cents. Houghton, 
Miffin Company. Oral and Written English, 
I, II, by Potter, Jeschke and Gillet. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 52 and 64 cents. Handbook of 
Oral Reading, by L. E. Bassett. $1.60. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Dictionary of Gram- 
mar, by J. A. Hennesy. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 35 and 65 cents. English Usages, 
by J. L. Hall. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50. Practice of Exposition, by F. E. Ran- 
kin, English Composition, by Greenough and 
Hersey. $1.40 each. The Macmillan Company. 


Civic and Economic Studies 


NE of the most interesting recent ex- 
periments in textbook writing is Ele- 
mentary Social Science, by Prof. Frank M. 
Leavitt and Edith Brown, which aims to 
give children who have never studied high 
school civics or economics a general picture 
of the institutions and problems of our mod- 
ern civilization. The attempt is a promising 
one and little fault can be found with the 
way in which it is carried out, except that 
the authors sometimes intrude their own 
opinions, on the tariff, for instance, in what 
should be a purely impartial study. A 
fuller, more judicial and equally attractive 
work is American Government, by Dr. 
Frank A. Magruder, which, altho primarily 
a text-book in civics, is unusually broad in 
its scope and devotes as much attention to 
the social reforms achieved by recent legis- 
lation and the conditions which these re- 
forms were designed to remedy as to the 
structure and functions of the organs of 
government. Another happy blend of civics 
and sociology for high school students is 
The New Civics, by Roscoe Lewis Ashley, 
which lays special emphasis on the his- 
torical forces which have been making and 
molding our institutions. If books like 
these could be placed in every school it is 
no rash prediction that the electorate of 
the next generation would view political 
issues more sanely and thoughtfully than 
this. The teacher of civics will be inter- 
ested in the discussion of his own problems 
in The Teaching of Government, by Charles 
Grove Haines and six associated writers, 
the report to the American Political Science 
Association by the Committee on Instruc- 
tion, and will find a convenient handbook 
for reviewing elementary courses in eco- 
nomics in Prof. Harry G. Hayes’s Prob- 
lens and Exercizes in Economics. 
Elementary Social Science, by Frank M. Lea- 
vitt and Edith Brown. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 80 cents. American Government, by 
Frank Abbott Magruder. Allyn & Bacon, Bos- 
ton. $1.25. The New Civics, by Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley. The Macmillan Company. $1.20. The 
Teaching of Government, by Charles Grove 
Haines and others. The Macmillan Company. 


$1.10. Problems and Exercises in Economics, 
by Harry Gordon Hayes. Henry Holt & Co. 





35 cents. 









American Banking 
Service with France 


N recognition of the increasing importance of 
American commercial and financial relations with 
France and of the opportunity afforded for serving 
American business] interests, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has opened an office in Paris. 


It isa fully equipped banking institution, similar 
to our London office. It enables us to give direct 
service and to handle more expeditiously a large 
volume of business with France. 


Propositions regarding foreign business may be 
made at our office in Paris or at our main office in 
New York, and definite terms can thus be arranged 
more quickly than by cable or mail. 


American business concerns and individuals 
having interests abroad will find it to their conven- 
ience and advantage to bank with our Paris office. 
It will be our effort to be useful in every possible 
way to American citizens traveling abroad and to 
those with the armies in France. 


A few of the many services we owe to France, 
together with an abstract covering some of her 
achievements in industry, commerce, and finance, are 
set forth in a booklet, ‘‘France and America’’, just 
issued by thiscompany, which will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
PARIS OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 
Rue des Italiens, 1 &3 Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. 


Capital and Surplus - - 
Resources more than - 


$50,000,000 
$600,000,000 
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on Food, Labor or Industry 
Will you think or pay? The Nationcreatesallland ail 


justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
on land valuesalonewith no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual 


caticnel | budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate 


try. Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices er reduce production. 


Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. K 
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THE WISDOM OF ACTING EARLY 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


sociate of mine, who was then twenty- 

two years old, secured a whole life pol- 
icy for $1000 at an annual premium of 
$18.35. By a “whole life,” which is one of 
its designations, I mean a policy the pre- 
miums on which must be paid once a year 
until death, or if so fortunate, or unfor- 
tunate, as the case may be, until age 
ninety-six, at which age the reserve or cash 
value of every whole or ordinary life policy 
equals its face and may be withdrawn. 

This man has never seen the time during 
the past thirty-five years when he has not 
actually needed the protection of life in- 
surance. He has taken and dropt many 
policies during that period, but he kept the 
$1000 first mentioned and has it now. His 
fortunes have varied, ranging from moder- 
ate affluence to approximate poverty. Many 
children came—all girls. Theirs is an ideal 
home, a diminutive republic, in which love 
is the chief magistrate, under whose rule 
punishment is unknown. Mother is idol- 
ized, and there is no man in all the earth 
as wise and kind as father. And I agree 
with them; for as a friend, known to me 
during a whole generation, he has worn 
well—outworn all others. 

At the time he took the $1000 policy at 
a premium of $18.35 a year it would have 
been just as easy to have made it $5000 at 
$91.75, and no hardship if it had been 
$10,000 at $183.50, for he was unmarried 
at the time and in receipt of a salary of 
$1000 a year. But he was twenty-two. 
Altho a youngster of unusual good judg- 
ment and hard common sense, he was not 
superior to the general mass in his attitude 
toward life insurance. As a matter of fact, 
in his money affairs he was under-average 
as to judgment and tho never a spender, a 
generous, and too often an imprudent, pro- 
vider. There seemed to be no “rainy days” 
in his calendar: no years to come in which 
the vim and vigor of manhood and the 
capacity to struggle valiantly would be 
worn down by the continuance of days and 
the weight of the harness which every good 
man must carry. 

This is not criticism, for I am able to 
point out my friend’s mistakes only be- 
cause the years have revealed them to me. 
And in what did his error as to life insur- 
ance consist? 

Three years ago he came to me for ad- 
vice on the subject. Things had gone wrong 
with him. He was not as resourceful in 
meeting and overcoming adverse conditions 
as formerly. Age was beginning to dull his 
energy and abridge his productive powers. 
He looked weary. I knew he was worried. 
He confest to me that he had been taking 
desperate chances for several years and 
that a part of his present trouble was due 
to the thought, which never abandoned him, 
of what would happen to “the girls,” as he 
ealls the family, if he should die. I asked 
him how much life insurance he then had, 
and was not astonished to learn that the 
entire line consisted of that old policy of 
$1000. 

“Don’t you waste another day,” said I. 
“Get at least $10,000 more; and then you 
won’t have half enough.” 

But how? Business was bad and had 
been steadily growing worse; living ex- 
penses had been mounting just as steadily. 
What would $10,000 cost? Here it was my 
friend was to learn, too late, one valuable 
lesson. There is no business in the world 
which gives so much point to the maxim: 
“Time is money.” In its way it will tell 
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I: 1882 an intimate friend and close as- 


you how much money time is worth. Here 
is what the rate book of the company which 
had issued its $1000 policy to him in 1882 
told us: 

“Your age is fifty-four. A whole life pol- 
icy at that age costs $54.33 per $1000; 
therefore $10,000 will cost you $543.30 a 
year. Since you last needed our services 
thirty-two years have been taken from your 
stock, and the cost has risen 300 per cent. 
There is no power can alter the conditions. 
What you cannot give us in time, you will 
have to give in money.” 

“Just think,” said my friend, “of what 
folly I have been guilty. Do you know, I 
have kept that $1000 policy out of senti- 
ment. It was my first. I have taken dozens 
—well, at least a dozen—since, carried 
them a while, borrowed on them as I need- 
ed and rather than’be inconvenienced let 
them lapse. Never even took any paid-up 
insurance. Had my cash surrender values 
every time. But I kept that little first pol- 
icy intact.” 

“Yes,” I- replied, “and that little first 
policy is going to save you now if you can 
pass a satisfactory physical examination. 
And we are going to that same company 
for a $10,000 policy.” 

“Fine!” he exclaimed, “but how is. that 
runt of a policy going to save me?” 

“Can you put up a hundred dollars or 
so?” I inquired. 

“Y-e-s,” he answered, “but where’s the 
$400 ‘or so’ coming from for the premium 
on the $10,000?” 

“Sometimes sentiment pays a substan- 
tial reward in hard money; and sometimes 
the small things in life, things like a little 
‘runt of a policy,’ bulk large in emergencies. 
To you know,” I continued, “I am aston- 
ished that you haven’t been ass enough to 
pull down the cash surrender value on that 
little policy long ago!” 

“So am I,” he confest, “I simply never 
associated that particular policy with a 
eash surrender; piece of sentimentality, 
I’ve told you. The truth is I never think 
of that policy except when the notice comes 
once a year asking for $18.53, less the divi- 
dend, and I have never been so hard-up 
I couldn’t send that amount, $14 or $15, 
promptly. That done, I just as promptly 
forget it.” 


found we could borrow about $400 on 

the thirty-two years’ old $1000 policy, 
and we did it ; and we secured an additional 
$10,000 in the same company; and paid 
the premium on it for a year; and the 
splendid fellow who had “fumbled” on life 
insurance matters, when he got that new 
policy, seemed to grow ten years younger, 
for he was thinking about “the girls” thru- 
out the whole business. The specter born 
of fear had vanished from his soul. 

While planning the loan on the small 
policy I requested that he make me a prom- 
ise he would regard it as an accommoda- 
tion loan and not as a permanent lien 
against the security. Here was an example 
of the beneficent nature of a policy loan, 
an instance in which it performed a legiti- 
mate office, a substantial service to an en- 
tire family; and I did not want the bene- 
faction violated. This happens too often. 
When men borrow money on their life in- 
surance they may be in fact borrowing 
from their widows and orphans—are doing 
it, indeed, if they die while the loans re- 
main unpaid. 

Circumstances continued narrow with my 
friend for more than a year, but by cutting 


an expense here and practising a reason- 
able system of self-denial there, all the 
household codperating, at least $50 were 
laid away each month, some months a lit- 
tle more, as a sinking fund against the 
second premium on the big policy and a 
small amount in reduction of the loan on 
the other. When that day arrived, the pre- 
mium was paid and the loan reduced by 
$100. Within six months following, due to 
the war, the line of business in which he 
was engaged experienced a revival, orders 
continued to multiply, profits increased tre- 
mendously and the end is not yet in sight. 
Faithful to the promise made, no time was 
lost in paying off the balance of the loan 
when a larger volume of money came to 
him. 

Regarded as a piece of fiction, this nar- 
rative could be pronounced uninteresting, 
if not dull. If it finds salvation, it will 
be because in all its essentials it is true. 


ERHAPS it is always useless to medi- 

tate over what might have been; it sure- 
ly is if we can find no lesson in it, no war- 
rant against future mistakes. Observation of 
life seems to indicate that men prefer to get 
experience at first hand—to buy their own, 
rather than profit by that of others. Young 
men look forward ; old men, backward. The 
former, confidently, on the victories they 
will win; the latter, sadly, on the mistakes 
and defeats to their account. The modern 
world, particularly that portion of it of 
middle age and under, dislikes moralizing. 
Bacon’s Essays are not popular.* But a 
serious student and practitioner of life in- | 
surance—a tribe not over-numerous—sees 
so much of avoidable human misery as to 
make moralizing a sort of pre-occupation. 
To him it is as if men were drowning in 
waters that are strewn with life rafts; 
dying of a plague while holding the remedy 
for it in their hands. 

Why should a man at twenty-two exer- 
cize less common sense in the consideration 
of a simple fact than he will thirty years 
later. To put the question naturally re- 
sulting from the story I have recited: Why 
should a man pay $54 for the thing—mark 
you, the same thing—he could have had for 
$18? Remember, the price of the thing 
itself has not advanced; the difference is 
due to the time at which it is bought. 

True, not many young men can afford 
to take all the life insurance most of them 
will need later; but fewer of them take all 
they can afford. If one at age fifty-five needs 
life insurance for some years beyond that 
time, and the rate is $54, and he bought it 
at $18 when he was twenty-two, he has 
had a discount of 66% per cent. 

The value of these observations is not 
alone for young men. It means that 
every man should maintain now as much 
life insurance as his income will permit. 
Fathers should impress it on their sons; 
more, they should inculcate in them the 
indispensability of life insurance, impress 
on them the wisdom of buying it in the 
morning of life, and of increasing the line 
they carry as often as they can afford to do 
it. There is no money so wisely devoted to 
any object as that which is put into scien- 
tifie life insurance. 

This department will furnish on the re- 
quest of readers any information respect- 
ing the business of insurance and the 
companies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. Address all communications 
to the Director of The Independent Insur- 
ance Service, 








